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HE De Laval “Air-Tight” Milk Clarifier makes 
available to all types of milk plants the most 
efficient system for removing sediment from milk. 


“uA. TT “u . . It possesses important advantages to plants produc- 
De Laval Air-Tight Clarifiers Provide ing homogenized milk, evaporating plants, plants 


. using short-time, high temperature pasteurizing sys- 
The Most Efficient Method tems or the 30-minute, 143-degree system. 


Of Removing Sediment From Milk Sediment is removed, flavor is improved and a 
higher quality product is the result. 


For proven performance and results . . . plan on 


the De Laval “Air-Tight” Milk Clarifier. 


ey Me THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
De Laval “ Air-Tight” Separators .. . : 165 Broadway, New York 6 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 


+ + « provide perfect separation— DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO.., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 19 


velvet smooth, high viscosity, air-free ” THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
cream—foamless skimmilk—and lfow- PETERBOROUGH MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
est operating costs. 
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It’s Back... 
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improvements that have resulted from the 
"know how” we developed through 

our war production experience. 
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lk Producers’ Group Meet 


National Cooperative Federation Takes Strong Position on Vital 


Problems: Facing Dairy Industry and Agriculture Generally 


HICAGO, ILL. — From dairy price 
C adjustments to surplus disposal and 

farm parity revisions to labor rela- 
tions, speakers at the 29th annual con- 
vention of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers Federation in Chicago in De- 
cember covered a wide range of subjects 
of primary importance to dairy farmers. 


There was a record attendance at the 
three day session which brought dairy 
cooperative delegates and producer rep- 
resentatives from virtually every state. 


In a key-note talk at the annual ban- 
quet, John Brandt, president, declared 
that continued all-out production by 
American agriculture must be backed by 
a two-price system that will maintain a 
real parity return to American farmers. 
If we are to carry out our commitments 
to help feed a starving world, and feed 
our own people, we will need to put full 
steam ahead, he said. 


“If we are to maintain a higher na- 
tional standard of living, we must have 
incomes compensatory with these higher 
standards and in keeping with the debt 
burden we must start to liquidate,” 
Brandt declared. “This cannot and will 
not be attained unless we find a way to 
maintain agricultural income on a com- 
parable level with other groups.” 


The two-price system, he explained, 
should embody a surplus holding pool to 
absorb surpluses to dispose of excess pro- 
duction in foreign markets, or in non- 
competitive domestic channels. 


Milk producers will be dependent in 
part on federal price support and con- 
trol policies for a number of years to 
come, it was predicted by Charles W. 
Holman, Secretary, who pointed out that 
the only slight protection to tide dairy 
farmers for the two-year post-hostility 
period is a Congressional guarantee of 
90 per cent of parity. 


“The rub is that the guarantee under 
the present parity formula would result 
in a drop of 33 to 36 per cent in total 


dairy farm income,” he declared. “That 
is why it is imperative that the parity 
formula be modernized. Nearly every 
extra-governmental authority and farm 
group is agreed on that point. Some dis- 
agreement prevails as to how it should 
be done.” 


Parity Revision Strongly Urged 


Many speakers at the convention hit 
upon the necessity of parity formula re- 
vision. Senator Elmer Thomas of Okla- 
homa, Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, asserted 
that the farm parity program is an effort 
to place agriculture on a full equity with 
labor and industry, but that the present 
parity law is delinquent and deficient. 


“Until the law is amended to include 
all farm labor costs,” he declared, “the 
farmers will remain in a sub-strata sec- 
tion of our economic life and agriculture 
will continue to lag behind labor and 
industry.” 


Observing that farm organizations 
have held different views in the matter 
of parity revision, Thomas promised that 
should agreement be reached, his com- 
mittee will give consideration to their 
wishes. 

Louis F. Herrmann, Federation eco- 
nomist, explained the parity revision pro- 
posals of the organization. He forecasted 
that parity will be part of every new 
piece of farm legislation for a long time 
to come. “Parity,” he said, “can be made 
a mathematical formula for economic 
equality between farm and non-farm peo- 
ple. Its closest competitor among such 
formulas is ‘cost of production’, but par- 
ity is the more realistic of the two.” 


Effect of Subsidy Removal Examined 


Already on long-time record for the 
removal of dairy subsidies and their re- 
placement by fair market place prices, 
Federation delegates considered means 
by which their removal may now be ac- 
complished without serious price return 
repercussions. 


W. P. Davis, general manager of the 
New England Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, said that an increase of 2 to 3 cents 
a quart in fluid milk prices would be 
necessary to maintain production, if pres- 
ent subsidies are terminated in June, 
1946. Davis indicated that present con- 
ditions of production costs and demand 
do not warrant or justify any reduction 
in dairy farmers’ returns. He pointed out 
that we are experiencing a record fall 
milk shortage which is practically na- 
tion-wide, and which is caused, in a large 
degree, by the uncertainty of the price 
situation. 


Davis asserted that the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation was 
instrumental in getting the appropriation 
of 568 million dollars for subsidy pay- 
ments, and that this amount was suf- 
ficient to extend over the fiscal year. 
“To end subsidy payments in April, when 
we are coming into the peak production 
period, is the worst possible time, from 
the standpoint of producers,” he said. 


Commenting on the general effect of 
the subsidy,program, John W. Flannigan, 
Jr. of Virginia, chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, charged that 
“farm subsidies and rollbacks on farm 
products are making government wards 
of American farmers and are undermin- 
ing the basic principle of free govern- 
ment. 


“This thing of the government step- 
ping in and subsidizing one class in order 
for another class to get lower-cost food, 
this subsidizing both classes, is a fallaci- 
ous policy,” he declared. “If not checked, 
it will undermine both classes and even- 
tually our whole economic system. 


“When we resort to subsidies we are 
undermining the basic principle of free 
government: free enterprise. If we are 
to maintain our free enterprise system, 
the enterprises in America—and remem- 
ber farming is the biggest enterprise in 
America—should be permitted to oper- 
ate, not under the subsidy system, but 








under the profit system. American enter- 
prises, including farming, should be self- 
sustaining from profits and not from sub- 
sidies.” 

Representatives of each of the three 
other big-four national farm organiza- 
tions addressed the Federation’s delegate 
body. 


Work Let-Down Is Assailed 


Increasing inflation and uncontrollable 
prices are resulting today from an un- 
willingness of people to go to work and 
an undue reliance upon employment in- 
surance as a source of livelihood, de- 
clared Congressman John Taber of New 
York, ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, one 
of the four Congressional speakers at 
the convention. 


Taber urged immediate abolition of 
the National Labor Relations Board “in 
the interests of liberty and freedom.” He 
warned that government promotion of 
pressure group demands will lead to 
price and wage dictatorship and social- 
ism. 


“A good many of the strikers and a 
great deal of the unrest among returning 
servicemen and in almost every segment 
of our population has been due to bad 
labor legislation. There is only one way 
that the federal government can take 
part in labor relations. That is to act 
as arbiter between labor and manage- 
ment through a tribunal similar to the 
National Mediation Board which has 
kept peace in the railroad industry for 
nearly 20 years. 

“It is only under some such plan that 
the labor unions can continue to exist 
in the long run; the only way there can 
be any opportunity for liberty and free- 
dom.” 


Markets and Demand Surveyed 


The highest level of congumption of 
milk and dairy products ever reached in 
domestic markets was indicated for 1946 
by Tom G. Stitts, director of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s dairy branch. 
Although actual production points down- 
ward, Stitts explained that drastic re- 
ductions in procurement for the armed 
services and curtailed exports to foreign 
countries will leave the domestic mar- 
ket with a greatly expanded milk supply. 

Stitts was firm in his belief that the 
domestic market will absorb the expand- 
ed volume at prices favorable to pro- 
ducers. He reminded the convention that 
any substantial changes in fluid milk 
prices will necessarily depend upon 
changes in the prices for all manufac- 
tured dairy products. 

What’s ahead for dairy co-ops in the 
several branches of the dairy industry 
was reviewed by a panel of speakers at 

(Please turn to Page 500) 
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Warns of Price Rise 


Government Spokesman Tells Public 
to Expect Higher Milk Prices 
Without E. O. D. Delivery 


Chicago, Ill. — American housewives 
had notice recently from a government 
spokesman that it’s up to them to decide 
whether they want milk dealers to re- 
turn to daily milk delivery or retain 
every-other-day deliveries at a saving in 
retail prices. 


The warning was sounded by Hermon 
I. Miller, senior extension economist in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, November 18 over the American 
Dairy Association’s network radio pro- 
gram, “The Voice of the Dairy Farmer.” 
Miller told millions of radio listeners that 
“the price you pay for a quart of milk 
will be higher or lower, depending on 
which delivery method you prefer.” 


ADA made the radio time available to 
Miller as part of ADA’s program of keep- 
ing the public informed on vital dairy 
problems. 


Interviewed by Everett Mitchell, 
Miller stressed that “the price of milk 
remained relatively stable during the 
war.” He added that “this was due to 
two factors — government subsidies and 
every-other-day milk delivery.” 


Cites Cost Cut 

In the New York area, Miller pointed 
out, every-other-day service cut the cost 
of delivering milk by nearly one cent 2 
quart in the two-year period between 
1942 and 1944. “There you have a clear 
indication of a net gain that benefits 
everybody,” he said. 


“Going back to daily deliveries,” he 
pointed out, “would mean operating one- 
third more retail routes than at present. 
Each driver would thus deliver about 25 
per cent less less milk and would make 
about 40 per cent more stops.” 


‘With smaller loads, the old system 
would offer smaller commissions and 
therefore less pay for drivers,” he em- 
phasized. “In the long run, every-other- 
day delivery would actually create more 
jobs and more retail routes. 


Aids Sale of Milk 


“Every-other-day delivery holds down 
the price and makes it easier to sell more 
milk. And that means more men em- 
ployed in delivery. The benefits would 
be lasting and helpful all-around—for milk 
delivery men as well as the general 
public.” 


Programs such as this one, points out 
Owen M. Richards, manager of ADA, 
“are part of the practical ADA plan to 
get the consumer on the side of the dairy 


industry and this is the only way to keep 
expanding the dairy market.” 


“With ADA leading the way for the 
5,000,000 dairy farmers of America,” 
declared Richards, “reconversion will pro- 
vide unlimited outlets for the steady 
stream of dairy production.” 


EMERGENCY IMPORTS CONTINUE 





Shipment of emergency milk into the 
Boston market during the current short- 
age in New England is being encouraged 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
through continued suspension for Decem- 
ber of certain provisions of Order 4 regu- 
lating milk handling in the Boston, Mass., 
marketing area. The action had pre- 
viously been made effective November 
1 to cover all November milk shipments 
and is now being extended to cover all 
December milk shipments. 


For the period of suspension, handlers 
who ship less than ten per cent of their 
receipts to the Boston market for fluid 
milk sales will not be required to: (1) 
equalize their producer payments with 
New England producer payments in the 
Boston market pool, and (2) pay into the 
Boston pool the difference between the 
Boston Class I and Class II prices on all 
of their Class I milk which is sold in 
Boston. This difference amounts to about 
90 cents per hundredweight at city 
plants. 


—_——— =o 


NOVEMBER MILK FLOW 


Washington, D. C.—U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s estimate of November 
milk production for the country places 
the volume at 8.4 billion pounds, or 
about even with the same month last 
year. This compares with a 1940-1944 
average of 8.091 billion pounds. On 
December 1 U.S.D.A.’s figure shows an 
average output per cow in the country’s 
herds of 12.51 against 12.40 same month 
a year ago. 

Since December 1 it seems probable 
that the total milk flow has fallen on the 
average below the same period in 1944, 
while overall demand for both milk and 
cream has shown sharp increase. Many 
markets have been badly pinched for 
supplies and the uncontrolled fluid 
cream price, producer level, has been 
bid far above proper relationship with 
cream being churned. 





BUYS LOWVILLE PLANT 





Lowville, N. Y.—Floyd Osterhoudt, in- 
spector for the health department of New 
York City, has purchased the George 
Rice Wholesale and Retail Milk and 
Cream Co. in Lowville. 

Mr. Osterhoudt according to reports 
will resign his position with the health 
department and take possession of the 
Lowville plant January 1. 
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Heavier Loads the Answer 
URTHER LIGHT on what is hap- 


pening in milk distribution is re- 
vealed from an economic study 
completed at Cornell University by Drs. 
Leland Spencer and H. Alan Duke and 
reported to Kenneth F. Fee, New York 
State Director of Milk Control. The re- 
port, based upon a study of milk dis- 
tributing operations in the New York 
metropolitan area, is presented in full 
on other pages of this issue of the 
Review. 
Of outstanding interest is that portion 
of the report relating to trends in retail 
distribution, which states as follows: 


“Between October 1933 and May 1942 
the number of retail milk routes in the 
four principal boroughs of New York 
City decreased from 4300 to 2900, a re- 
duction of one third. During that time 
thousands of families discontinued home 
delivery and went to the stores for their 
milk. 


“When the delivery system was reor- 
ganized for every-other-day service to 
retail customers, the number of retail 
routes was further reduced from 2900 
to 2000. 


“The number of wholesale routes has 
about doubled since 1933—increasing from 
850 to 1600. Since each wholesale route 
carries more than four times as much 
milk as one retail route, the shift from 
home delivery to store distribution has 
meant fewer jobs for routemen. 


“The competitive position of retail 
routes has been greatly improved by 
every-other-day delivery and other war- 
time economy measures. If these eco- 
nomical practices should be discontinued, 
or the cost of retail delivery increased 
by other causes, further declines in retail 
volume and in number of routes are 


probable.” 
*x* * * 


HESE FACTS should be equally 
as significant to the men on the 
routes and union leaders as to the 
dealers. In order the more effectively to 
prevent further declines in the number 
of retail routes, which obviously means 
jobs, the task ahead seems clear. Both 
dealers and routemen should permit no 


conditions to arise which will increase 
unit costs to consumers that inevitably 
would drive more milk business away 
from the retail routes and to the retail 
stores. 


To make the jobs of retail routemen 
more secure, to hold down or possibly 
reduce milk prices to consumers, to in- 
sure adequate returns to the producers 
of milk and to maintain efficient distrib- 
utor organizations, attention of both 
routemen and dealers should be concen- 
trated on perpetuating and expanding 
all proven economies and increasing the 
size of the loads on the retail routes. 


If retail routemen in some markets 
can haul more than 600 points daily 
satisfactorily and profitably, it should be 
equally possible in many other cities 
where the average load is 500 points ot 
less. The heavier loads spell efficiency 
in capital letters, with greater earnings 
for the routemen and additional advan- 
tages for all of the other integrated 
segments of the industry. 


Time Now to Prepare 
[: THE YEARS immediately ahead 


there may be expected intensified com- 

petition in the milk distributing busi- 
ness, just as in practically every other 
line of commercial activity—a natural 
‘consequence following all-out war pro- 
duction. Not only will many existing 
firms intensify their sales efforts for more 
business, but new concerns most likely 
will be launched to enliven the competi- 
tive picture. 


Established dealers already are taking 
cognizance of these probabilities and are 
fortifying themselves against them. Sales 
departments are being rejuvenated with 
new blood that is virile and aggressive. 
Advertising campaigns are being launch- 
ed on a broad scale in many instances 
to build prestige and good-will. New 
and better delivery units are being 
ordered. 


In addition to these increased activi- 
ties on the sales front for protection 
against competition, many milk distribu- 
tors are strengthening their position 


further by remodeling and reequipping 
their plants, thereby to increase the 
efficiency of their operations and to re- 
duce processing costs. 


Firms with fairly large gallonage 
acknowledge the advantages of short 
time-high temperature pasteurization, 
and many of those who have not already 
installed this equipment plan to do so as 
soon as it is available. This and other 
items of newly-developed processing 
equipment will go a long way toward 
increasing plant efficiency, which un- 
questionably will aid in fortifying the 
position of established dealers against 
any possible intensified competition. 


T. B. Campaign Progresses 
‘ic FEDERAL-STATE campaign to 


eradicate bovine tuberculosis is now 
paying off in a vast saving of beef 
as well as in a safer milk supply, Dr. 
A. E. Wight, a veterinary official of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture declares. 


Addressing the latest annual meeting 
of the United States Livestock Sanitary 
Commission in Chicago on December 6, 
Dr. Wight reported that of about 14% 
million cattle carcasses federally inspect- 
ed during the last fiscal year, only 0.04 
per cent, exclusive of known reactors, 
were affected at all with tuberculosis and 
only 0.01, or 1 in 10,000, were affected 
seriously. 


When the campaign to eradicate this 
disease was first undertaken about a 
quarter century ago, condemnations of 
cattle carcasses because of tuberculosis 
were more than 30 times as frequent as 
now. The Department’s Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry estimates current savings, 
as a result of the reduced extent of bovine 
tuberculosis, to be nearly 40,000 animals 
or about 16,000,000 pounds of beef a 
year that otherwise would have been 
condemned as unfit for human-con- 
sumption. 


Although cattle in the United States 
are now remarkably free of this disease 
some unsuspected centers of infection 
are continually being found. Meat-in- 
spection and livestock-shipping records 
have been of value in tracing tubercu- 
lous cattle to their home premises and 
eradicating the infection. To hold gains 
already made and to hasten the complete 
nation-wide eradication of bovine tuber- 
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culosis, Dr. Wight urged periodic retest- 
ing so that any new herd infestation may 
be detected early. 


Making Milk Enjoyable 
Mf Kinin A LITTLE FUN to induce 


Junior to consume his daily quota 

of milk with gusto is suggested by 
the photograph reproduced on the front 
cover of this issue of the Keview. The 
medical profession tells us that the nutri- 
ents of food. are more readily absorbed 
and better digestion is obtained when 
the individual is in a happy frame of 
mind. And Mrs. G. Roger Schurke of 
Minneapolis seems to appreciate this 
fact as she posed for this picture when 
feeding young Roger “Skipper” Kent. 


This photograph is one of a series em- 
ployed by the Northland Milk and Ice 
Cream Company in Minneapolis during 
one of its recent advertising campaigns. 
Northland officials have found that the 
use of such photographs, usually of their 
customers’ children, strike a responsive 
chord in the minds of other milk con- 
sumers in Minneapolis, thereby building 
both prestige and good-will — highly 
important with every milk distributing 
organization. 





William Clarkson Taber 


ITH the passing of William 
Clarkson Taber, Chairman of its 


Board, the Urner-Barry Company 
loses its one remaining direct link with 
the group which laid the foundations 
for its eighty-seven-year course to date; 
his business associates, which include 
four members of his family, are de- 
prived of a true counsellor and faithful 
and inspiring fellow worker; and the 
community at large will miss a sound, 
upright and useful citizen. Likewise 
sharing in his loss is the country’s dairy 
industry, and especially its butter and 
cheese manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing branches, to the furtherance of whose 
proper development and general wel- 
fare Mr. Taber devoted himself, whole- 
heartedly and ably, for over half a 
century. 


Few men are privileged to maintain 
active business careers over the long 
span—better than 67 years—which Wil- 
liam C. Taber achieved. And few indeed 
endowed with such longevity, are able 
to adjust themselves so thoroughly and 
so rapidly to the vast continuing changes 
in methods and practices in the general 
economy which the past four score years 
have brought into being. His approach 
to every task and problem was always 
receptive to the latest thinking on the 
subject, yet his belief in the basic prin- 
ciples upon which have been built our 
democracy, our American way of free 
enterprise, and a fair field with no favors 
in every endeavor, remained ever stead- 
fast. He, like many of his type, actively 
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exerted a steadying, balancing influence 
in a world of upheaving change, yet he 
was never a reactionary. 


Outside of his family and his business, 
William C. Taber had two main interests, 
—the East River Savings Bank and his 
Church. For forty-three years he served 
on the Board of Trustees of the bank 
and on its Executive and Examining 
Committees, earning the respect and ad- 
miration of his associates for the faithful 
performance of his duties and his sound 
beliefs. And to his Church he gave 
freely and willingly of his time and sub- 
stance to the enhancement of its influ- 
ence and benefit to the community. 


William C. Taber was one of the stal- 
warts which the nineteenth century pro- 
duced. His word was his bond; and his 
character and abilities stood as an in- 
spiration to many. On his desk he kept 
a card bearing this inscription: “The 
True Friend is the One Who Under- 
stands”. It is in the clear knowledge of 
his embodiment of this ideal that all 
who were privileged to know him and 
to work with him will cherish and keep 
alive his memory. 





“Block” System of Milk Delivery 
(By Dr. Leland Spencer) 
Tire EVERY-OTHER-DAY of de- 


livering milk to retail customers un- 

doubtedly is the most important de- 
velopment in the entire history of the 
retail milk business. In connection with 
the widespread discussion of the econ- 
omies resulting from every-other-day de- 
livery and other wartime restrictions, 
questions are being raised as to other 
ways of reducing the costs of distributing 
milk. Most frequently the questions re- 
late to the possibility of reducing or 
eliminating the duplication that appears 
when several milk trucks pass through 
the same street. 

There is no question but that a unified 
monopoly system of delivery would bring 
drastic cuts in vehicle mileage and in 
vehicle operating expense. Alan Mac- 
Leod, of the New England Research 
Council on Marketing and Food Supply, 
has estimated that 70 per cent of the 
mileage traveled by retail vehicles mak- 
ing daily deliveries could be saved by 
allocating exclusive territories to the vari- 
ous dealers.’ D. A. Swope found that a 
carefully planned unified delivery system 
would save seven-eighths of the retail 
route mileage in the City of Jamestown, 
New York.’ 

Possible savings in vehicle mileage are 
not to be ignored, but they are far less 


1Possible Economies in the Assembly and Dis- 
tribution of Milk in New England. Storrs, Conn., 
1944. 

“An Analysis of Milk Delivery in Jamestown, 
New York, as a Basis for Planning a Unified De- 
livery System. Unpublished thesis, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1943. 


important than savings in the amount 
of labor required for the delivery opera- 
tion. 

A modified form of the exclusive sales 
territory plan or “block” system was 
adopted as a wartime conservation meas- 
ure in Great Britain. There it was pro- 
vided that milk be distributed in a given 
area by one “private” distributor and one 
cooperative only. (Consumer coopera- 
tives are among the leading distributors 
of milk in Great Britain.) Substantial 
savings in vehicle mileage and in man- 
power were made by the adoption of this 
plan. 


It should be noted that the E. O. D. 
plan of milk delivery was not feasible in 
Great Britain because few of the homes 
are equipped with refrigeration, and be- 
cause the sanitary control of milk sup- 
plies in Great Britain is not so far ad- 
vanced as in this country. 


As compared with the E. O. D. plan 
of delivery, the “block” system saves 
more mileage but less manpower. Since 
wages make up four-fifths of the total 
cost of selling and delivery by retail 
routes in this country, and vehicle ex- 
pense less than one-seventh, savings in 
manpower are far more important than a 
reduction in mileage. 


Why not go all the way and have both 
the E. O. D. plan and the “block” system 
of delivery? The main objection to the 
“block” system in this country is that it 
means a fundamental change in policy,— 
an acceptance of the principle of mon- 
opoly in the place of competition, an 
abandonment of the principle of free 
enterprise. 


In practically all fields of effort, com- 
petition appears to be wasteful. Yet the 
stimulus generated by competition is gen- 
erally believed to bring advantages in 
greater effort and initiative, which out- 
weigh the losses from duplication. In 
some fields, it has been recognized that 
the losses from duplication of effort and 
investment outweigh the advantages of 
competition, so our public utilities, postal 
service, etc., are conducted as mon- 
opolies. 

The more the quality of milk is stand- 
ardized, and the more the milk delivery 
system is regulated as to wages, hours 
of work, operating schedule, etc., the 
smaller will be the advantages of com- 
petition. Up to the present, however, 
it is probable that most communities in 
the United States have had better and 
cheaper service from eompeting milk 
dealers than would have been provided 
by any form of monopoly. 

prena ere ~5c 


NEW FIRM STARTED 


Wilson, N. C.—With a capital structure 
of $40,000, Coastal Dairy Products here 
has been incorporated by R. G. Barnes 
and others. 
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VITAMIN D MILK? 


Why not yours? 


The market is waiting—a big market for Milk 
with Plus Value . . . a growing market of youngsters 
in your community who need plenty of Vitamin D 
Milk every day to help build strong bopes and 
sound teeth. 

More and more dairies, recognizing these facts, are 
converting to Vitamin D Milk. Many of these dairies 
have been able to make good use of the General Mills 
“Dollars for Dairies’ conversion plan. 

Here is a collection of sales materials ‘‘tailor-made”’ 
for any promotion requirement—at least seven sales 
campaigns which form one of the most powerful 
integrated groupings of advergising ever assembled for 
Vitamin D Milk. 

Take advantage of the developing market for Vita- 
min D Milk. Write now for full information on how 
to use the *‘Dollars for Dairies’’ plan, tailor-made for 
your needs. 


General Mills, Inc. Cectal Commodities Division 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4.N.Y. 





Distribution Gains 


J. O. Eastlack of Borden’s Reviews 
Wartime Developments at American 


Management Association Meeting 


Every-other-day delivery of milk ranks 
as the first major development in the past 
twenty-five years that has effected 
favorable distribution costs in home-to- 
home delivery, Joseph O. Eastlack, Presi- 
dent of Borden’s Farm Products Division, 
told the American Management Associa- 
tion at its meeting December 6 at the 
New Yorker. This plan, adopted as a 
wartime measure to save tires and equip- 
ment, was continued by the companies 
following the lifting of the wartime regu- 
lation on November Ist. 

“During the past 25 years, the fluid 
milk industry made substantial progress 
in adopting new and lower cost methods 
in the production, transportation and 
processing phases of its activities,” Mr. 
Eastlack said. “Comparable progress 
was not achieved in its distribution 
phases. 

“From 1920 to 1940, productivity per 
worker in country plant operations in- 
creased about six times. In transporta- 
tion, the increase was about three times. 
In processing (pasteurizing and bottling) 
productivity doubled. In distribution, 
however, the output per worker declined 
about 40 per cent. 

“Home to home distribution of milk in- 
volves a high ratio of labor cost to the 
value of each single delivery. The key 
to lower costs in distribution is in in- 
creasing the amount of product delivered 
at each stop. The number of stops made, 
and not the amount of milk delivered, 
is also the key to the physical difficulty 
of the distribution job.” 

“Every-other-day delivery provided the 
basis of improving the productivity of 
distribution employes, while at the same 
time imposing upon them a lesser ex- 
penditure of time and energy. Less 
frequent deliveries meant more milk de- 
livered at fewer stops, and thus improved 
the efficiency of distribution, and at the 
same time, made the job physically 
easier.” 


———-— o—__—— 


ROBERT NORTH JOINS IAICM 


Formerly Managed Campaigns Spon- 
sored by Department of Agriculture 


Robert Hibben, executive secretary of 
the International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, has announced 
the appointment of Robert H. North to 
the staff association. He will serve as 
Mr. Hibben’s executive assistant and also 
will handle the activities of the public 
relations program. 

Mr. North, formerly was with the Of- 
fice of Information, U. S$. Department 
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of Agriculture. He had been with the 
Department since 1942, taking promin- 
ent parts in the conduct of such cam- 
paigns as the National 8-Point Dairy 
Program, Victory Gardens, Crop Corps, 
Farm Production Goals, Farm Safety and 
Rural Economic Stabilization. 


Prior to joining the Department of 
Agriculture Mr. North served as Com- 
missioner of the Wisconsin Grain and 
Warehouse Commission and later as sec- 
retary to Congressman B. J. Gehrmann. 

or 


RICKENBACKER JOINS FOREMOST 


New York, N. Y.—Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, president and general manager 
of Eastern Air Lines, and R. B. Holland, 
president of the Sun Utility Co. of Dallas 
and former chairman of the board of the 
Southwest Dairy Products Co., have 
been elected directors of Foremost 
Dairies, Inc., according to an announce- 
ment recently issued by Paul E. Rein- 
hold, president of the firm. 

Acquisition by Foremost Dairies of the 
Arrowood Farms of Charlotte, N. C., 
also was announced by Mr. Reinhold. 


—_———_o— > eo 


F. STURGES NAMED PRESIDENT 


Elected Head of a Prominent Illinois 
Can Manufacturing Concern 
Frank Sturges, formerly secretary, was 
recently elected ‘president of Solar- 
Sturges Manufacturing Co., Melrose 
Park, Ill. He succeeds Lee Sturges, who 


Frank Sturges 


has been with the company for 58 years 
and who was, at the same time, elected 
chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Sturges has been associated with 
Solar-Sturges for over 30 years. He is 
a world War I veteran and a member 
of the Dairymen’s Country Club, the 
Chicago Athletic Association, Glen Oak 
Country Club, Missouri Athletic Club 
and the Cornell Club of New York. He 
is widely known throughout the trade. * 

The company is celebrating its 81st 
anniversary this year. It is a leading 
maker of milk shipping cans and ice 
cream cans, used by dairies, creameries, 
cheese manufacturers, ice cream manu- 
facturers, and others in the dairy industry. 


Butter Pinch Grows 


Shortage Becomes More Acute as 
Diversions to Fluid Milk and 


Cream Steadily Increase 


The pinch in butter supplies is becom- 
ing more severe and more serious all 
the time, a tendency certain to continue 
unless government officials take remedial 
measures by better equalization of butter- 
fat prices to the producer for goods being 
churned and being sold in fluid channels. 


Butterfat basis prices for cream for 
fluid use have been bid up to 78@83c 
per lb. and higher at the creamery 
against a ceilinged limit of about 56c for 
butterfat being churned. 


The loss in butter production from last 
year in recent weeks has been running 
exceptionally large—the latest week 22 
per cent on the average for the country. 


Releases of butter from the govern- 
ment stockpile are coming out steadily 
but these have done little more than help 
fill the holes. Up to December 8th 
57,749,189 lbs. had been actually de- 
livered to buyers, while offers had been 
accepted on 64,600,000 Ibs. At the pres- 
ent time it is doubtful if there are more 
than 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 Ibs., or less, 
additional goods whcih can be delivered 
out of the original allotment. 

Demand rules broad with ration points 
removed and the general holiday season 
inquiry, and a great many retail stores 
in this area are completely out of goods. 
Some retail chains find 75 to 85 per cent 
of their stores bare of butter. 

Wholesale and jobbing distributors in 
many cases have had to cut the volume 
of regular customers down to 15 to 20 
per cent of normal for the season. 


The great bulk of the trading now is 
at the advanced ceiling limits, and in 
legitimate channels major movement is on 
a jobbing basis. The entire position is 
viewed with grave concern by all ele- 
ments in the industry who are exerting 
every effort to get prompt corrective ac- 
tion by the government authorities. 


— 


FORM DAIRY BUSINESS 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the In- 
diana Secretary of State by the Goshen 
Farm Dairy, Inc., 620 East Jackson St., 
Goshen, Ind., formed to do a general 
dairy business. The corporation has 
2,000 shares of no par value capital stock 
and the incorporators are Sanford A. 
Yoder, Shirley B. Yoder, Lester W. Yoder 
and Mildred E. Yoder. 


BUILDS PASTEURIZING PLANT 


Lewisburgh, Pa.—Erdy’s Dairy has re- 
cently built a new pasteurizing plant 
which is now operating here. 
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HERE isn’t room enough to tell you 

just how big Continental’s family is 
—but you'll find it’s plenty big enough 
to give you complete service. 

Varied experience, technical skill, in- 
creased facilities and resources, design- 
ing and engineering “know-how” have 
been welded into one unit that can help 
you, from a particular problem to a 
perfect package. 


o  weeteg el at errs 


Continental offers acomplete line—metal 
containers, liquid-tight paper cups and 
containers, fibre cans and drums, steel 
pails and other heavy-duty containers. 
We’ve been in there pitching for Uncle 
Sam. But keep your eye on Continental 
now! And on Continental’s trademark, 
too! The Triple-C stands for one com- 
pany with one policy—to give you only 
the very best in quality and service. 


Tune in: “Report To THE NaTIoNn” every week over coast-to-coast CBS Network 


CONTINENTAL 


CAN COMPANY, 


———y 


INC. : 


FIBRE DRUMS The Container Co., Van Wert, Ohio 


PAPER 


DIVISION 
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PAPER CUPS AND 


LiQUID-TIGHT 


Boothby Fibre Can Co. 
FOOD CONTAINERS 


Roxbury, Mass. 
Mono Containers 
Newark, 4. J. 
COMBINATION PAPER AND METAL CONTAINERS 
Headquarters: 330 W. 42d St., New York 18, N.Y, 
13 Plonts — Sales offices in oll principal cities 


FOOD CONTAINERS 
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CONTINENTAL PAPER CONTAINERS — Our complete line 
of attractive paper cups and protective liquid-tight con- 
tainershas been widely used for years by leading icecream 
and cheese makers, dairies and retail food stores. Space- 
saving nested cups are available in 6, 8, 12 and 16 
oz. capacity, plus nested containers in sizes from’ 4 oz. 
up to 10 Ib. capacity. Liquid-tight cylindrical con- 
tainers range in size from \4 pint to 10 Ib. capacity. 














W. C. Taber, Veteran Member of 


Urner-Barry Co., Passes at 88 


Served With Organization for 67 Years— Reported New York 


Butter Market for Over Half a Century 


ITH DEEP REGRET the Urner- 

Barry Company announces the 

death November 13 of William 
Clarkson Taber, chairman of the board, 
at his residence 469 56th St., Brooklyn. 
Mr. Taber, widely known throughout 
the dairy, poultry and produce indus- 
tries of New York City and the country 
at large, had been associated continu- 
ously with the Urner-Barry Company 
since 1877 in positions of increasing 
executive responsibility. He was in his 
89th year. 





William C. Taber 


He served as treasurer from 1895 to 
1928, as president from 1928 to 1944 
and had been chairman of the board 
since early 1944. He reported the New 
York City butter market and other highly 
important produce markets here for a 
span of over a half century, withdrawing 
from major reportorial duties in 1932. 
He then continued active in the conduct 
of the Company’s affairs, except for brief 
periods, until very shortly before his 
death. 


Mr. Taber’s passing is being keenly 
felt by his business associates and a host 
of friends. 


Largely attended funeral services were 
held at Friends Church, Lafayette and 
Washington Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
Friday, November 16, at 2:00 p.m. In- 
terment followed immediately in Friends 
Cemetery, Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 
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Started Career in the West 


Born in Flushing, Queens, in i857, 
Mr. Taber went West at the age of fifteen 
with an older brother, Samuel, to farin 
a government grant of land near Newton, 
Kan. After a few years the brothers were 
joined by their parents and three sisters, 
but the health of the father, Jonathan 
Taber, failed under frontier conditions, 
and he soon returned to New York, where 
he became live stock market reporter for 
the then New York Tribune. 

Following his father’s example, Wil- 
liam Taber left the farm and became a 
printer’s devil in Sterling, Kan. In 1877 
the elder Mr. Taber retired because of 
ill health, and in discussing his successor 
with Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New 
York Tribune, suggested that his son, then 
twenty, could do the job. Mr. Reid said 
that the boy was pretty young, but to 
send for him and he could have the 
position. , 

After five years with the New York 
Tribune, at the request of Benjamin 
Urner, Mr. Taber joined the Urner-Barry 
Company, with which he remained con- 
tinuously associated. 


Long on Bank Board 

Mr. Taber was a trustee of the East 
River Savings Bank for forty-three years, 
serving as a member of the executive 
committee and as chairman of the ex- 
amining committee. He was senior repre- 
sentative of the Five Years Board of Mis- 
sions of Friends Church in America. 

For more than sixty years, until 1942, 
Mr. Taber marched in the annual Brook- 
lyn Sunday School Anniversary Day 
Parade. He was an elder of the Lafayette 
Avenue Friends Church, Lafayette and 
Washington Avenues, Brooklyn, for 
thirty-five years. 

Often Recalled Early Days 


In later years Mr. Taber often recalled 
the hardships and pleasures of his Kansas 
life, when Indian tribes still roamed the 
plains, for the enjoyment of his children, 
grandchildren and great grandchildren. 
Mr. Taber liked to recall how he and his 
brother would replenish the family meat 
supply from the last of the wild buffalo 
herds in that part of the country. 

A year after he returned from Kansas, 
Mr. Taber married his childhood sweet- 
heart, Caroline Battey, who died in 1935. 
Surviving are four sons, William B., Har- 
old E., John C. and Paul H. Taber; four 









daughters, Miss Anna K. Taber, Mrs 
Evelyn T. Commons, Mrs. Elizabetl 


Dukeshire and Mrs. Carol T. Stearns 
seventeen grandchildren and seven grea 
grandchildren. 

Of his survivors, four are and lon; 
have been actively connected with th 
Urner-Barry Company in executive ca 
pacities. Harold E. Taber is presiden 
of the organization, Paul H. Taber serve 
as treasurer, John C. Taber is seconc 
vice-president and a grandson, Raymonc 
H. Taber, heads the fruit and vegetabk 
market reporting operations and is 
member of the board of directors. 





NEW MANUFACTURING FIRM 





Russell, Kans.-This community is tec 
have an ice cream factory and creamery 
owned by Eddie Fritzler, now that a 
building permit for a structure has been 
granted. The new building will be erect- 
ed north of the Billing’s Tower. 


ALIVINE NAMED PRESIDENT, 





Topeka, Kans. — Fred G. Alivine of 
Kansas City, Kans., has been advanced 
from vice-president to president of the 
Kansas Ice Cream and Milk Institute. 





Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) — Officials of 
the Turner Creamery Company, Inc., 
Paoli, Ind., have filed papers with the 
Indiana Secretary of State evidencing 
the dissolution of the corporation. 





Cornell University Economist 





H. Alan Luke 


H. Alan Luke, co-author with Dr. Leland 
Spencer of the report on milk distribution in 
war and peace of which the text is given in 
full in this issue. 

Mr. Luke recently returned to his duties in 
the agricultural economics section of Cornell 
University at Ithaca after a period of service 
with the Army, part of which was spent as 
an inspector of butter, cheese, eggs and other 
foods on the New York market which were 
purchased for armed force use. 
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THIS IS THE 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF 
CENTRIFUGAL HEADQUARTERS 


Srilliant New Uh Plant Sie 
Cream Separators aud Wilh Harifiens 


by SHARPLES 


This is your machine. You helped to design it. Your 
suggestions have been utilized to the fullest extent pos- 
sible to produce the finest separators. and clarifiers 
available. 

The result is a machine of improved appearance and 
operating convenience. We know that you will like it 
because you helped to build it. We are particularly 
appreciative of the interest you have shown in our requests 
for your suggestions. 

Answering one of the questions most frequently 
asked: Yes, you can obtain a new Sharples Separator or 


Clarifier in time to meet your Spring requirements. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 


: ~ 2306 WESTMORELAND STREET 
Centrifugal Headguarters — i —_—_— 
. SHARPLES PHILADELPHIA 40 + PENNA 
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Dr. Leland Spencer 


This brief report is a summary and 
interpretation of the findings of a 
study recently completed by the Cor- 
nell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment station in cooperation with the 
Division of Milk Control of the New 
York State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets. The details are given in 
Bulletin A. E. 534, issued by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


Special acknowledgment is due Ken- 
neth F. Fee, Director; L. L. Clough, 
Assistant Director; and W. J. McKin- 
ney; of the Division of Milk Control, 
for their cooperation in obtaining the 
data for the study and reviewing the 
manuscript for the report. Apprecia- 
tion also is expressed for the coopera- 
tion of the many milk dealers in the 
New York market who submitted the 
data required for the study. 


HE SYSTEM of milk delivery in the 
New York market underwent numer- 
ous and far-reaching changes during 


the war just ended. Most of these 
changes were the result of emergency 
conservation measures imposed by the 
federal government. It has been the 
purpose of this study to determine the 
nature and extent of some of these 
changes and to present an inventory and 
appraisal of the delivery system as it 
functioned before and after the wartime 
economies were introduced. 


The data on which the report is based 
were obtained by questionnaire from 
the dealers distributing milk in the New 
York market. Each dealer in the market 
was requested by the State Division of 
Milk Control to submit a report con- 
cerning his milk route operations during 
the months of May, 1942, and October, 
1944, 


The first of the wartime conservation 
measures ordered by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation became effective 
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Mitk Delivery 


WwW 


War and Peace 


A Report by Dr. Leland Spencer and H. Alan Luke of Cornell University 
to Kenneth F. Fee, Director of the Division of Milk Control of 


N. Y. State Department of Agriculture and Markets 


June 1, 1942. The most important 
change in delivery practices did not 
come into full operation in the New 
York market until the fall of 1943. 


The most important of the government 
restrictions on delivery were the follow- 
ing: (1) Delivery to retail customers was 
limited to every other day. (2) Deliver- 
ies to wholesale customers on Sunday 
were prohibited. (3) No special deliver- 
ies or call-backs were permitted. (4) 
Both wholesale and retail customers were 
required to order in advance. (5) Whole- 
sale customers were not allowed to re- 
turn unsold products. All these restric- 
tions were removed November 1, 1945. 


The Milk Delivery System 
in October 1944 


The area covered by the study includes 
the five boroughs of New York City and, 
in addition, the adjacent counties of 
Nassau, Suffolk, and Westchester. About 
seven million people live in New York 
City, and more than one million in the 
three adjacent counties which constitute 
a part of the market area. 


There were 682 dealers distributing 
milk on regularly operated routes in the 
New York market during October, 1944. 
Eighty-two per cent of these dealers oper- 
ated retail routes only, 12 per cent oper- 
ated wholesale routes only, and 6 per 
cent operated both retail and wholesale 
routes. 

Information as to the number of milk 
routes operated and the quantities of milk 
distributed to wholesale and retail cus- 
tomers in October, 1944, was available 
for all dealers. Complete information as 
to quantity of milk distributed, number 
of customers served, and vehicle mileage 
on routes was provided by 72 per cent 
of the dealers, who distributed 96 per 
cent of the milk handled by all dealers 
in the New York market. 


~ BUY VICTORY BONDS 








Quantities of Milk Distributed 
Through Different Channels 

The average daily volume of milk sold 
in the market during October, 1944, as 
reported by the dealers, was about 
3,700,000 quarts. Daily cream sales 
totaled 102,546 quarts. More than 95 
per cent of the milk and cream sold was 
delivered on retail and wholesale routes. 
The remaining 5 per cent, which was 
sold at the plants or delivered to Army 
camps, etc., is disregarded throughout 
the remainder of this report. 


About 1.1 million quarts of milk were 
distributed daily on retail milk routes 
during October 1944. Nearly 90 per 
cent of this volume went to retail cus- 
tomers, and the remainder to scattered 
wholesale customers served by retail 
routes. Wholesale milk routes distributed 
about 2.4 million quarts daily during 
the same month. 


In New York City, 75 per cent of the 
milk was delivered on wholesale routes. 
This entire volume went to wholesale 
customers. An additional 2 per cent was 
delivered to wholesale customers by retail 
routes, making a total of 77 per cent of 
the milk sold through wholesale outlets. 
The remaining 23 per cent of the milk 
went to retail customers. Only one tenth 
of the milk distributed from route head- 
quarters in Manhattan went to retail 
customers. 


In the three counties outside of New 
York City which are included in the 
New York market, wholesale routes dis- 
tributed only 22 per cent of the milk, 
with an additional 10 per cent being 
delivered to wholesale customers by retail 
routes. In these counties, therefore, less 
than one-third of the milk was delivered 
to wholesale customers. 


Number of Retail and 
Wholesale Routes 


About 2,100 retail routes were oper- 
ated in New York City during October, 
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YOU CANT LOSE 
IF YOU BUY THE 


Dime Dested Leng Sf 


Now that you can buy milk delivery trucks again 
—don't be stampeded into experimenting. Those 
time-tested, economical, reliable, long-life 
Divcos are in production. It will pay you to wait 
a little while. Remember—a milk truck style 
body, mounted on just any chassis, doesn't mean 
that you will get the economy, efficiency and 
durability of a time-tested Divco. This patented 
vehicle is specially designed and built to do 
ONE SPECIAL JOB—deliver milk at the very 
lowest possible cost! Better WAIT, Mister! 


DIVCO CORPORATION—MAIL ADDRESS: P. O. BOX 3807, PARK GROVE STATION, DETROIT 5, MICHIGAN 
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1944. There were an additional 1,000 
routes in the adjacent counties of Nassau, 
Suffolk, and Westchester, making a total 
of 3,100 retail routes in the market area 
covered by the study. There were, al- 
together, about 1,800 wholesale routes, 
including nearly 1,700 in New York City, 
and a few more than 100 in the adjacent 
counties. 


Number and Size of Dealers 


About three-fourths of the 467 milk 
dealers operating milk routes in New 
York City sold less than 1,000 quarts of 
milk daily. These dealers made only 
4 per cent of the total milk sales m the 
city, mostly to retail customers. Five 
dealers, or about 1 per cent of the total 
number, sold more than 100,000 quarts 
of milk daily. These dealers handled 
55 per cent of the milk. The two groups 
of dealers mentioned shared nearly, 90 
per cent of the business of delivermg 
milk to the homes of consumers in New 
York City. Forty-one per cent of the 
total volume was handled by dealers 
who distributed between 1,000 to 100,- 
000 quarts of milk daily. Most of this 
went to wholesale customers. 


In the three adjacent counties the dis- 
tribution of business among different 
groups of dealers was much the same. 
Of 220 dealers doing business in these 
counties, 73 per cent handled 1,000 
quarts or less of milk per day. They 
handled about 12 per cent of the total 
volume. One per cent of the dealers 
handled more than 100,000 quarts of 
milk daily and distributed 48 per cent 
of the total volume.’ 

“City” and Suburban Areas 

With respect to density of population, 
which has an important bearing upon 
milk delivery, the borough of Richmond 
resembles the adjacent counties of Nas- 
sau, Suffolk, and Westchester more than 


Several dealers maintained route headquarters 
both in New York City and in the adjacent 
counties 

2There were three dealers in this group. All 
three distributed milk in New York City, as well 
as in the adjacent counties. The classification 
of dealers by size is based on the volume of 
business handled in the entire market. 





it does the other four boroughs of New 
York City. Therefore, in analyzing the 
data pertaining to. efficiency factors, such 
as size of loads and vehicle mileage, the 
four principal boroughs of New York 
City, and the suburban areas including 
the borough of Richmond, have been 
treated separately. 


. Size of Loads 


The average size of load delivered by 
retail routes in the four principal bor- 
oughs of New York City during October, 
1944, consisted of 366 quarts of milk, 
11 half-pints of cream, and small quan- 
tities of miscellaneous products not tabu- 
lated. Of the 366 quarts of milk, 337 
went to retail customers and 29 to whole- 
sale customers. In the suburban areas 
the average quantity delivered per route 
per day was 365 quarts, of which 327 
quarts went to retail customers and 38 
quarts to wholesale customers. The aver- 
age quantity of cream delivered daily 
was 16 half-pints. 


The average amount of milk delivered 
per day on wholesale routes in the four 
principal boorughs of New York City dur- 
ing October, 1944, was 1,339 quarts. In 
addition, 51 quarts of cream were de- 
livered per route. In the suburban areas 
the average load delivered by wholesale 
routes included 1,094 quarts of milk and 
42 quarts of cream. 


Mileage of Delivery Vehicles 


The amount of vehicle travel per route 
was found to be considerably less in 
the four principal boroughs of New York 
City than in the suburban areas. In the 
four boroughs, the average length of re- 
tail route was 16.5 miles, compared to 
27.8 miles in the suburban areas. The 
average length of wholesale routes was 
22 miles in the four principal boroughs 
of New York City, compared to 30 miles 
in the suburban areas. 


Number of Customers 


On the average, each retail route in 
the four principal boroughs of New York 
City served 284 retail customers and 2.3 
wholesale customers in October, 1944. 








Approximately half of this number 
customers were served each day wit! 
a two-day supply of milk. In the subu: 
ban areas the retail routes served a: 
average of 243 retail customers and 3 
wholesale customers. 


Wholesale routes served an average c 
29 customers in the four principal bor 
oughs and 36 customers in the suburba 
areas. 


Types of Containers Used 


About three-fifths of the milk deliverex 
on wholesale routes in the four principa 
boroughs of New York City was in glas: 
bottles. About one-fourth was in pape 
containers, and the remainder was it 
40-quart cans. In the suburban areas :< 
larger proportion was packaged in paper 
containers. 

Wartime Changes in Milk Delivery 


Changes in Number of 
Routes Since 1933 


Some knowledge of the changes in milk 
delivery that were taking place before 
1942 is essential to an understanding of 
the significance of adjustments made dur- ° 
ing the war. In October, 1933, there 
were nearly 4,300 retail milk routes in 
the four principal boroughs of New York 
City. By May, 1942, this number had 
decreased to 2,900 routes, a reduction of 
one-third. Further declines occurred 
during the following two and one-half 
years. In October, 1944, there were only 
2,000 retail milk routes in this area, about 
half as many per 10,000 residents as in 
1933. 

The principal reason for the decline 
in number of routes which took place 
before the war was the shift of consumer 
patronage from retail routes to stores. 
The large reduction in number of retail 
routes-between May, 1942, and October, 
1944, was brought about in the course 
of the reorganization for every-other-day 
delivery. Under the-new system, fewer 
retail routes were needed for two reasons. 
Larger loads were delivered, and many 
of the wholesale customers formerly 
served by retail routes were transferred 





FOR DIVCO and OTHER STAND and DRIVE TRUCKS 
Diveo Models UM- U- ULM- 8S3C.W. 
order by make and Model Number. 


n “or » 


and S4C.W. 


International Models M-2 and M-3, 
Per doz. sets, $97.85, single set, $8.68 F.0.B. Factory. 


ICE CREAM and SODA FOUNTAIN BACK-BARS 


Made of carefully 


industrial use in the plant, 
sa. ft. 
it to your specifications. 


selected tire fabric, by 
wearing mat—=perfect underfoot safety. 
around wash tanks, 
Send diagram of area to be filled by mat or the dimensions. 
F.O.B, 


patented process. Tight resilient, 


freezers, machines, 


factory. 


Write to Dept. ‘‘A’’ P. 0. Box 1324 


G. C. BRINKMAN COMPANY 
CLEANING CHEMICALS—BRUSHES—EQUIPMENT 
HARTFORD 1, 


CONN. 


long 
For ice cream and soda fountain back-bars, 
ete. @ 85e¢ per 
We will make 


Sturdy wires — Drawn extra 

tight and fastened with stainless { 

steel plates. Eliminates water — 
prevents warping. 
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Pierre Lorrieu, rout 
State Co., Ltd.. 
San Francisco, Colf. 
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“I have been selling Krim-Ko for 

two years now, and it has been very 

helpful to me as a ‘door-opener’ in 

getting new business. It is really 

surprising to me how much the 

children prefer Krim-Ko on my 

route. I sell almost as much to 

prospects as to my own customers, 

and I could sell a lot more if it were available. 
I would definitely say that Krim-Ko is the 2-to-1 
taste favorite!” 


‘Let Krim-Ko build sales for you! No finer chocolate 
dairy drink ‘on the market. Write for information. 
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et 
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KRIM-KO Co., 4830 So. Christiana Ave., Chicago 32, Ill. 


RIM-KO 
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to wholesale routes, where they could 
be served six days a week. It should 
be noted that about 1,400 retail routes 
were eliminated between 1933 and 1942, 
while somewhat less than 900 were 
dropped between May, 1942, and Octo- 
ber, 1944. 


The percentage of milk going to retail 
customers in the four principal boroughs 
of New York City fell from nearly 50 
per cent in 1933 to about 23 per cent in 
May, 1942. However, the percentage 
going to retail customers was approxi- 
mately the same in October, 1944, as 
in May, 1942. 


It is significant that the shift from 
retail delivery to store distribution, which 
had been in progress for many years, 
ceased at a time when retail deliveries 
were limited to every other day, while 
fresh milk was available at stores each 
day except Sunday. Relatively high con- 
sumer incomes and a less-than-normal 
difference between the store price and 
the doorstep price helped to maintain the 
retail volume during the period from 
May, 1942, to October, 1944. 


During the period since 1933 the num- 
ber of wholesale routes has increased. In 
October, 1933, there were only 850 
wholesale milk routes in the four principal 
boroughs of New York City. In May, 
1942, there were about 1,450, and in 
October, 1944, more than 1,600. Over 
the entire period the increase amounted 
to nearly 100 per cent. Even so, the 
increase in number of wholesale routes 
was not sufficient to offset the decrease 
in retail routes, and the total number 
of milk routes was reduced from 5,100 
to 3,600, or 30 per cent. Since whole- 
sale routes in New York City carry about 
four times as much milk per trip as retail 
routes, a shift of consumer patronage 
from retail routes to stores causes a sharp 
curtailment in the number of jobs for 
routemen. 


Of the 30 per cent loss in the total 
number of routes, about half came be- 
tween October, 1933, and May, 1942, 


and the other half between May, 1942, 
and October, 1944. While the reduction 
during this latter period accompanied the 
imposition of wartime restrictions, there 
seems to be little doubt that it would 
have occurred eventually in any case, 
though in the absence of wartime con- 
trols the adjustment would have been 


* more gradual. The drastic elimination of 


non-essential retail routes during the war 
has brought about a remarkable increase 
in the efficiency of these routes and has 
greatly improved the competitive position 
of retail milk delivery. 


Changes in Retail and Wholesale 
Volume, 1942 to 1944 


The quantity of milk delivered to all 
customers increased 7.4 per cent from 
May, 1942, to October, 1944. The in- 
crease was greater in the suburban areas 
than in the four principal boroughs of 
New York City, probably because there 
was a smaller decrease in population in 
the suburban areas during this period. 


While the volume of milk delivered to 
retail customers showed an increase of 





On the Parsonage Farm 


Milk production is at its most progressive 
on this British farm, which produces an aver- 
age of 190 gallons a day. By rationing the 
cows according to their milk production and 
by careful scheduling of crops the British 
farmer is dealing with the problem of increas- 
ing his output of food for humans while be- 
coming increasingly self-supporting in animal 
foodstuffs. The picture shows calves being 
weaned. 


more than 10 per cent, the total amount 
carried on retail routes remained about 
the same, because many wholesale cus 
tomers were transferred from retail route: 
to wholesale routes. On the other hand, 
wholesale routes delivered about 11 per 
cent more milk during October, 1944. 
than during May, 1942. 


The quantity of cream delivered on al! 
routes decreased more than one-third dur 
ing this period. The wartime ban on the 
sales of heavy cream, together with quota 
limitations, were responsible for this 
decrease. 


Increase in Size of Loads 
on Retail Routes 


The average quantity of milk delivered 
per retail route per day in the four prin- 
cipal boroughs of New York City increas- 
ed from 266 quarts in May, 1942, to 368 
quarts per day in October, 1944. This 
was a gain of 38 per cent. The dealers 
with the largest business volume increas- 
ed the size of loads on their retail routes 
more than smaller-volume dealers. In 
May, 1942, the three largest retail dis- 
tributors delivered a much smaller volume 
of milk per route than the average for the 
smaller firms. In October, 1944, how- 
ever, these large distributors delivered 
considerably more milk per route than 
smaller firms. The same was true in the 
suburban areas, where the average in- 
crease in size of retail route load for all 
dealers was 32 per cent. 


Number of Retail Customers Served 


Despite the decrease in population in 
the New York market, the total number 
of retail customers served by routes in- 
creased by 5 per cent. The fact that an 
over-all increase in number of retail cus- 
tomers occurred during a period of de- 
clining civilian population appears to be 
a strong indication that consumers as a 
group were not seriously dissatisfied with 
every-other-day delivery or other curtail- 
ments in retail delivery service. 


Both the largest firms and the dealers 
handling less than 1,000 quarts of milk 





about your requirements 
We will be happy when we can call on you 
again but in the meantime will be glad to 
hear from you by mail as to your needs. 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED NON-SETTLING SYRUP AND POWDER 
-— NOG HEALTH FOOD (Combination of Irradiated Yeast, Eggs Yolk, 
ete.) — INVERT SUGAR SYRUPS — FOUNTAIN SYRUPS -—- CHOCO- 
LATE FLAVORED SYRUP (For Sterilized Milk Drinks) — DIPPING 


CHOCOLATE — 


CREAM FLAVOR. 


Reasonable quantities of Dairy Syrups Available. 


Progressive Sales Programs When Appropriate. 


IMITATION ORANGE DRINK BASE ~— ICE 


TWELVE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE MILK INDUSTRY 


Cant. Brash P. Ritenburg 
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the Untapped 
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= the 8.270 quart potential between 20 and 65 


On the basis of today’s accepted usage, the average 
man (and woman, too) during 65 years of life is a 
potential consumer of 12,800 quarts of milk, 8,160 of 
which represent the potential after the 20th year. But 
surveys indicate more than half of all adults drink 
too little milk — or no milk at all. Here is an “un- 
tapped” field for the smart merchandiser to cultivate 
for peak volume during the coming peace years. 


How You Can Get Your Share 


Sell milk as the Lifetime food and capitalize on the 
made-to-order adult market. Government officials, 
physicians, dieticians, educators — and rationing — 
have helped to create a widespread consciousness of 
food values, a demand for vitamin-mineral rich prod- 
ucts, especially Vitamin D Milk . . . for regular milk, 
along with most other common foods, lacks signifi- 
cant amounts of vital Vitamin D. 


Enriched with Vitex* Natural Vitamin D, your milk 
becomes the most nearly perfect food. What a story 


to tell: Four glasses a day provide the minimum** 
adult requirements of Vitamin D, calcium and phos- 
phorus. Also 90% of Vitamin B, — 50% of Vitamin 
A — one-third Vitamin B, and Vitamin C — plus im- 
portant amounts of niacin, iron and minerals — plus 
nearly one-half the protein and one-fourth the food- 
energy required by moderately active adults. 


Let Vitex — with its 96 years of aggregate experi- 
ence in the milk industry — help you get your share 
of the “untapped 45 years” in 3 ways: (1) through 
the practical sales assistance of trained field repre- 
sentatives, everyone an experienced dairyman; (2) 
through tested and proved promotion plans and ma- 
terials; (3) through the use of “Vitex” Natural Vita- 
min D from time-tested marine sources . . . scientifi- 

cally accepted as an effective aid in build- 
ing and maintaining sound teeth, Write 
today for full information. 


VITEX LABORATORIES, Harrison, N. J. 


VITEX offers real sales support 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


**Adopted by U. S. Food and Drug Admin. 


LIFETIME 
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per day in the four boroughs of New York 
City increased the number of retail cus- 
tomers served on their routes. In the 
suburban areas, dealers in all volume 
ranges increased their retail business. 


The number of retail customers served 
per retail route in the New York market 
increased by nearly 50 per cent between 
May, 1942, and October, 1944.* This 
increase was made possible by every- 
other-day delivery. After the every-other- 
day system was put into effect about 20 
per cent fewer customers were served 
per route per day, even though there was 
an increase in the total number of cus- 
tomers per route. The average quantity 
of milk delivered per customer increased 
from about 1% quarts to about 2% quarts 
per delivery. 


Reduction in Vehicle Mileage 
on Retail Routes 


Despite the increase in number of re- 
tail customers served and the increase in 
quantity of milk delivered to these cus- 
tomers, the amount of vehicle mileage 
involved in retail route operations was 
reduced by 5 per cent between May, 
1942, and October, 1944. This was ac- 
complished mainly by the elimination of 
special deliveries and call-backs and by 
reorganizing the routes on the basis of 
every-other-day delivery. The percentage 
reduction in mileage was about the same 
in the suburban areas and in the four 
principal boroughs of New York City. 


Increase in Quantities 
Delivered per Mile 


A marked increase in the quantity of 
milk delivered per mile of vehicle travel 
resulted from the changes in vehicle mile- 
age and quantity of milk delivered on re- 
tail routes. Between May 1942 and Octo- 
ber 1944 the quantity of milk delivered 
to retail and wholesale customers per 
mile of travel on retail routes increased 
from 12 quarts to 19 quarts. This repre- 
sented a gain of 54 per cent. The im- 


3All customers served by the same retail route- 
man on two consecutive days in October, 1944, are 
considered to be patrons of one route 


provement was 45 per cent in the four 
boroughs and 72 per cent in the suburban 
areas. 


In the four principal boroughs of New 
York Gity the three largest firms deliver- 
ed by far the largest amount of milk per 
mile of travel on retail routes in May 
1942. They had further increased this 
advantage by October 1944. During the 
latter period they delivered 55 per cent 
more milk per mile of vehicle travel than 
during May 1942. Other dealers deliv- 
ered less milk per mile in May 1942 and 
had smaller percentage gains between the 
two periods studied. 


In the suburban areas the smaller firms 
enjoyed a considerable increase in the 
quantity of milk delivered per mile of 
vehicle travel on their retail routes. They 
did not do nearly so well, however, as 
the larger firms. The three largest-volume 
dealers more than doubled the amount 
of milk delivered per mile of travel on 
retail routes in these areas. 


Changes in Wholesale 
Route Operation 


Wartime restrictions on milk delivery 
service did not require extensive réor- 
ganization of wholesale route operations. 
The most important of the wartime con- 
servation measures affecting wholesale 
route operation were the ban on Sunday 
delivery and the ban on special deliver- 
ies and call-backs. 


During May 1942, nearly three-fourths 
of the wholesale routes made deliveries 
on Sundays. In October 1944 only a 
few wholesale vehicles were operated on 
Sunday to serve hospitals and other spe- 
cially exempted outlets. It is not known 
how much each of the various restrictions 
contributed to the saving in mileage, but 
a fairly substantial saving resulted from 
all measures combined. 


It should be noted that with six-day 
delivery there is more fluctuation in the 
volume of deliveries by wholesale routes 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 








on different days of the week, with peak 
loads on Saturday. Partly for this rea- 
son, the ban on Sunday deliveries 
brought only a small increase in the av- 
erage daily volume of deliveries per 
route. It became necessary to operate 
additional wholesale routes to make up 
for the cessation of Sunday deliveries. 
This offset a part of the saving in travel 
resulting from the ban on Sunday de- 
liveries. 


A limitation on cream sales, plus the 
ban on sale of heavy cream, brought a 
sharp decrease in the quantity of cream 
delivered on wholesale routes. 


The over-all increase in milk sales, plus 
the transfer of wholesale customers from 
retail routes, increased the volume of 
milk. delivered on wholesale routes by 
10 per cent in the four principal boroughs 
of New York City and nearly 30 per cent 
in the suburban area, However, not all 
dealers participated in the increase. The 
dealers in the four boroughs who handled 
less than 10,000 quarts of milk daily lost 
11 per cent of their wholesale route trade 
between May 1942 and October 1944. 
On the other hand, there was an average 
increase of nearly 20 per cent in the busi- 
ness of dealers handling more than 50,- 
000 quarts of milk daily. Also, in the 
suburban areas the smaller-volume deal- 
ers suffered a decrease in sales, while 
the larger firms gained. 


In order to handle the larger volunie 
of milk on a six-day schedule, the num- 
ber of wholesale routes in the four prin- 
cipal boroughs of New York City was 
increased by 12 per cent between May 
1942 and October 1944. However, as 
pointed out previously, Sunday opera- 
tion of wholesale routes was discontinued 
during the latter month,.and the number 
of wholesale route-trips for the month 
was about the same as during May 1942. 
In the suburban areas the percentage 
increase in wholesale routes was greater. 
In both sections of the market the largest 
firms increased their wholesale business 
more than others. They also increased 

(Pease Turn to Page 496) 











IF YOUR DAIRYMEN 


can automatically during cooling. 








@ Stores ALL Cans of BOTH Milkings . 
storage with no rehandling of cans. 


Completeinformation on WILSON SYSTEMS OF MILK-COOLING 
should be in your files. Let us send it NOW. Address Dept. 21. 


WILSON REFRIGERATION, Inc. 





HAVE WILSON MILK COOLERS 
YOUR MILK PLANT WILL HAVE A UNIFORM SUPPLY OF 


FARM—FRESH MILK 


HIGH IN QUALITY @ LOW IN BACTERIA 
Wilson ZERO-FLOW Milk Cooler: 


@ Cools TWO milkings Daily FAST .... 
flowing self-leveling water-bath ‘‘neck-high’’ 


with ite patented 
on every 


- « « Automatic 





Packaged Unit 
Model ZF8-HX50 
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Division Wilson Cabinet Co., Smyrna, Delaware 
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HOW BUFLOVAK EVAPORATORS 


SAVE 50% in STEAM and 
COOLING WATER 
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Re High Pressure Steam Fa Exhaust Steam Vapor | Milk ee Cooling Water 


Flow Sheet of a BUFLOVAK Double Effect Milk Evaporator, showing the course of the steam, vapor 
and milk through the evaporator. The vapor released from the milk being concentrated in the first effect 
is used to operate the second effect. This is possible because the second effect operates at a higher 
vacuum. The milk in the second effect therefore, boils at a lower temperature than the vapor coming 
from the first effect. A Low Head Barometric Condenser reduces headroom. It is equipped with a tur- 
bine driven tail pipe pump The exhaust steam from the turbine is used in the first effect of the evaporator. 





BUFLOVAK MILK EVAPORATORS ARE A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT ! 


To meet the exacting demands of post war markets, your condensed and evaporated milk 


products must be far above average in uniformity, texture and delicacy of flavor. 


With a BUFLOVAK Double Effect MILK EVAPORATOR you can save 50% in steam and 
cooling water costs ... and consistently maintain top quality. 





These advantages offer milk plant operators worthwhile profits now and in the years ahead. 


Write for: Milk Evaporator Bulletin No. 329 — and Milk Dryer Bulletin No. 327 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 
1627 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO 11. N. Y. 
295 Madison Avenue. New York 17 1636 Monadnock Bidg. Chicago 4 
2217 Olive Street, St. Louis 3 1706 Broadway Oakland 12, Cal. 
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U.S. Food Allocations Listed 
For Closing Quarter of 1945 


United States Department of Agriculture Announces How Estimated 


Available Supplies Will Be Distributed 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The United 

States is making available to lib- 

erated European countries and 
French North Africa nearly 4 million 
tons of food in the October-December 
quarter of 1945, Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson has announced. 
Countries to which this food is being 
made available include those served by 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, also France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Norway, Italy, 
and French North Africa. In addition, 
about % of a million tons are being ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom and its 
services, and nearly 1% million tons to 
other destinations, including U. S. terri- 
tories. The report was released by the 
Department in late November. 


Department officials estimate that dur- 
ing the final quarter of 1945 the United 
States has available for allocation ap- 
proximately 37 million tons of foodstuffs. 
Of this amount, about 29 million tons, 
or 78 per cent will go to U. S. civilians; 
2 million tons, or nearly 6 per cent, to 
U. S. military and war services; and 6 
million tons, or 16 per cent, to liberated 
More than 
or 10 per 
cent of the total 37 million tons, is avail- 
able to liberated European countries. Of 
the remaining 6 per cent of the total sup- 
plies available, about a third is for United 
Kingdom and British Services Overseas, 
and two-thirds for other outlets, including 
U. S. territories, and Philippines, com- 
mercial exports, and military relief feed- 
ing in the Pacific. 


areas and for other exports. 
half the amount for export, 


Estimates for 1945 


For the entire 1945 calendar year food 
exports and shipments to all destinations 
are estimated at 15.9 million tons, of 
which Europe and French North Africa 
will receive just over 9.3 million tons, 
the United Kingdom and its Services 2.3 
million tons, and other areas including 
U. S. territories, 4.3 million tons. Takings 
by U. S. military and war services are 
estimated at 12.8 million tons and by 

S. civilians at 106 million tons. 


Civilians Get More Food 


U. S. civilians in the current quarter 
are receiving more of most kinds of food 
than at almost any time during the war, 
and even more than in pre-war years. 
There are, of course, certain important 
exceptions such as sugar and fats and 


oils of which world supplies are rela 
tively short, but U. S. civilian per capits 
consumption of all foods during the cur- 
rent quarter is likely to be close to 15 
per cent above the pre-war level, the Dc- 
partment expects. 

Reductions in military needs, whic) 
have been accompanied by release cf 
some food stocks no longer needed, an | 
increased seasonal production of some 
commodities have made it possible to 
relax food controls in the U. S. and ir- 
crease civilian consumption, and at the 
same time to provide greater shipmenis 
of food to other members of the United 
Nations. The quantities of food being 
made available to European countries 
this quarter substantially meet stated 
requests, except for sugar, fats and oils, 
canned fish, and rice. 


U. S. Is Major Source 


Although the United States is the major 
source of food for these claimants, sub- 
stantial amounts are being provided from 
other countries, notably Canada, South 
America, Australia, the Caribbean area, 
and New Zealand, the Department points 
out. Countries such as Norway and 
Sweden, which have deficits in some 
essential food commodities, and also Den- 
mark, are providing to other European 
countries supplies of foods of which they 





ESTIM ATED TOTAL FOOD AND SPECIFIED DAIRY AND POULTRY DISTRIBUTION OUT OF 
U. S. SUPPLIES, OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1945 





Claimant group Total 


Total 


Dairy products (excl. butter) E1dib‘e 
‘resh fats 
and and 
other oils inel. 
dairy butter 


Cheese Dried 


milk 


Canned 
milk 





Total U. S. supplies 
U. S. Civilians 
Military 
"“xports—Total 
United Kingdom and services 
Lib. Eur. Countries & Fr. N. 
Africa—tTotal 
UNRRA 
Army civilian feeding 
France 
French North Africa 
Belgium 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Italy (when not UNRRA) 
Pacific: Army and Navy civ- 
ilian feeding . 
Philippines . ° 
Other exports - 1.3 


U. S and war services 


*Includes allocation from Army stocks. 


140 7,101 
45 6,895 
205 








Brooks’ NON-SCRATCH WIRE Amalead Seals 


You've 
after all. 
wire 


ncaa 
the world. 


NO MORE & 
LACERATED HANDS 


= 


__.\a 
} with BROOK S 
WY : : as a permanent packaging and shipping aid. 


WIRE SEALS 
samples. 


Essential 
DAIRY 
CARRIERS, 


Protection for 
FARMERS, 
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heard it said so often: 


provement in 


beveled tip on the end of “the wire. 


ripped clothing. 


own ¢ ‘ontaine re. 


“It’s the little 


old type seals. 


things that count.” 
Brooks Non-Scratch Wire Amalead Seals isn’t such a little thing 
Tor these widely used seals not only prevent tampering 
sands from the dangerous cuts, 
ends of the 


Supplied in various sizes with all types of wire in lengths of 6” to 24” 


eliminate injury hazard 


Yet the im- 


they save thou- 


scratches and lacerations caused by unprotected 
¢ The improved Brooks Seals have a perfectly 
That tip makes all the difference in 


No more jagged protruding wire—no more scratched hands—no more 


Once you use these improved seals you will adopt them 


Write us today for prices in the quantities you need, and ask for additional 


When they arrive, examine them carefully—test them on your 


We are confident you will decide in favor of these modern, 
improved Lead Non-Scratch Wire Seals. 


E.J. BROOKS COMPANY, 176 N.13th Street, NEWARK 7, N. J. 
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LUBRICATION 

SERVICE FOR 

MACHINERY 
USERS 


The monutacturer of 

machinery using LUBRI- 

PLATE for initial lubrica- 

tion wants the machine 

operator to continue to 

use it for service lubri- 
cation. LUBRIPLATE is the best lubricant 
for the job. That is why it was used in the 
first place. To assure you of a convenient 
source of supply of LUBRIPLATE, the ma- 
chine manufacturer put a tag with a post- 
card on the machine before he shipped it. 
Tear off the postcard, fill in your name and 
address and mail it to us. We will notify 
you of the name and address of the near- 
est LUBRIPLATE Dealer and see that he 
calls on you. 





FOR Your 


NC-MACHINERY 


No. 3—Ideal fer 
oo. Ring oiled bearing = lubrica. 
ght feeds and bottle — ck feeds, 
No. 8—Be : 
and long ‘lifes of tts high fllm 


Stre 
fonnenet : reflects outstanding = 
gear mM most types of Per. 

5 (speed reducers), enclosed 


No. 107—One of the 
type products for guneeal 
Pressure gun or cups. 
> 70—For wide ran 
plications, especiall 
above 200 degrees F 
No. 130-AA—K 
Sueter lubricant for open nevis — 
uty bearings, wire rope, etc, ee 


BALL BEA 
PLATE lune NO—This 


Popular grease 
SPplication by 


'9¢ of grease a 
p- 
o temperatures 





Write for a booklet, "The LUBRIPLATE Film 
written especially for your indystry. 


have relatively adequate amounts. These 
imports—with the food these countries 
have been able to produce themselves— 
are expected to meet only the most urgent 
minimum needs. 


The principal factor currently limiting 
quantities of food going to the European 
area is financial, rather than one of sup- 
ply, states the Department. Aside from 
civilian relief feeding by military agen- 
cies, dollar resources of certain European 
governments and the resources of 
UNRRA represent the two principal 
sources of payment for U. S. food. Both 
are relatively limited. 


The following tabulation shows by 
countries of destination the distribution 
of dairy and poultry items in the total 
quantity of food that the U. S. is making 
available in the fourth quarter of 1945. 

——— eee 


PAMD ANNUAL MEETING 


Program to Include Discussions on 
Wide Range of Practical Topics 
Executive Vice-President Ben Eynon 

of the Pennsylvania Association of Milk 

Dealers advises that every effort is being 

made to have the finest program possible 

for the association’s fourteenth annual 
meeting and convention, which will be 
held in the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan- 

uary 29 and 30, 1946. 

Some of the subjects on the convention 
program are as follows: State Inspection 
of Milk Supplies; Labor Relations in the 
Dairy Industry; Future Trends in the 
Dairy Industry; What the National Dairy 
Council Is Doing for the Dairy Industry; 
Dairy Research Activities in Pennsyl- 
vania; Pennsylvania Unemployment Com- 
pensation Law; Milk Driver-Salesmen 
Training; Tomorrow's Merchandising; 
Modern Dairy Plant Equipment; Public 
Relations Activities of the American 
Dairy Farmers; Anti-Stream Pollution— 
Disposal of Dairy Wastes; Employee 
Benefit Plans; Future vs. Pre-War Milk 
Deliveries. 

Those who plan to attend this con- 
vention are urged to make their hotel 
reservations at the earliest date possible. 

—————— oe —___ 


K. A. HAMEL NAMED 


Appointment of Kenneth A. Hamel as 
publicity manager for the Glass Con- 
tainer Division of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company by H. A. Trumbull, Sales Pro- 
motion Manager, was announced recently 
by Smith L. Rairdon, vice-president and 
general sales manager. 

Mr. Hamel joined Owens-Illinois Jan- 
uary 15, 1944 and has been assistant 
merchandising manager for both the Bev- 
erage and Dairy Container Sales Divi- 
sions for the last eight months. He was a 
member of the Toledo Blade Editorial 
Department for 16 years. 


Dr. N. W. Hepburn Dies 


Served as Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Butter Institute for Six Years 


— Served on Illinois Faculty 


Dr. N. W. Hepburn, who served as 
executive secretary of the American But- 
ter Institute from 1936 to 1942 died 
Saturday, November 17, in Chicago, Ill. 
Funeral services were held in St. John’s 
Methodist Church, Chicago, November 
20. 


Dr. N. W. Hepburn 


Dr. Hepburn was born November 20, 
1884, in Emmetsburg, Iowa. When he 
was 5 years old his family moved to 
Genoa, IIl., where he was educated in 
the public schools. In 1907, he received 
his Bachelor of Science degree from the 
University of Illinois. He received his 
Master’s degree from the same univer- 
sity in 1910. In 1914 he received the 
Ph.D. degree from Cornell University. 


He served on the faculty of University 
of Illinois in Department of Dairy Manu- 
factures from 1907 to 1919, rising from 
the position of instructor to full professor. 
From 1919 until 1934 he was manager 
of the Peoria Creamery Co., Peoria, Ill. 

In 1934 he accepted the post of execu- 
tive secretary of the Illinois Dairy Prod- 
ucts Association in Chicago. In 1936 he 
became executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Butter Institute, in which capacity 
he served until 1942 when he retired 
because of his health. 


Professor Hepburn was one of a special 
Agricultural Committee to go to Ger- 
many in 1928 to study conditions there, 
under sponsorship of a group of Germans. 

He is survived by his 
daughters and one son. 


———__— - 


EXPANDS IOWA BRANCH 


wife, two 


Hartley, Iowa.—The Fairmont Cream- 
ery has been undergoing some extensive 
improvements and additions during the 
past few months. 
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Holds Annual Meeting 
New York State Milk Distributors, 
Inc. Hold Annual Gathering at 
Buffalo, November 14-15 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The New York State 
Milk Distributors Incorporated held their 
Sixteenth Annual Convention here on 
November 14 and 15 at the Statler Hotel. 
Irving Dodds, Buffalo Dairy Council, 
Inc., keynoted the convention, stating 
that the surpluses of May and June had 
changed to acute shortages during Octo- 
ber and November. 





The association has 27 local units with 
685 members. The legislative committee 
reported that 27 bills affecting the in- 
dustry were before the last session of 
the State Legislature. The only bill pass- 
ed was the Victory Mix Bill. Every 
member of the legislature received a copy 
of the War Facts Bulletin. They also 


- received data on every other day deliv- 


eries. 
Dairy Plant Equipment 
Securing castings and gears is most 
difficult. Federal ceilings and low wages 
in foundries have reduced the output 50 
per cent in the post-war period. Equip- 





Ce 
& 


well as in warm weather. Inside 
res—where milk is handled—are 


\emper , f ; 
never we ht prevent bacteria multiplying on 
equipment i afekinds 


Lo-Bax, t 


-— 
+), high quality milk the year round 

J >. "fe our producers who use Lo-Bax in 
% , win er 


concentrated, fast killing chlorine bac- 
tericide helps prevent milk spoilage and improves 





*LO-BAX 
50% AVAILABLE 
CHLORINE 


LO-BAX SPECIAL 


ment needing gears and castings cannot! 
be promised under 18 months. Bottle 
caps are being promised in 2 to 4 months. 


Can deliveries are 6 to 8 months be- 
hind. Prices are the same as in 1937 
New metal alloys for cans will not be 
available for more than 2 years. Steel 
tin, labor and old can manufacturing ma 
chinery caused the delays. 


After January 1 precision instruments 
can be promised in 30 days after ‘receip' 
of order. Bottle deliveries are 4 month: 


behind. Special bottles are 6 months 
behind. 


J. O. Eastlack, President of Borden’s 
Farm Products Division, pointed out the 
value of skip-a-day deliveries. In 1930 
his company had 3,200 retail routes sell- 
ing 80 per cent of their milk retail. To- 
day less than 15 per cent of their milk 
is sold retail with less than 1,200 routes. 


It was pointed out that a study con- 
ducted by Cornell University made 
available to competitors, regulatory 
bodies and labor unions the business op- 
eration of 7 large distributors in the 
New York City area. Text of the study 
was présented in a recent issue of the 
“Review”. 


President Rathbun Calls for Unity 


H. H. Rathbun, president of the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, the first producer representative to 
appear on the distributors’ program in 16 
years, stated that 10,000 dairymen have 
sold out since 1941 in the New York 
area. He advocated a comparable stand- 
ard of living for farmers and industrial 
workers. 

President Rathbun urged free enter- 
prise and the encouragement of small 
business. It was stated that 20 per cent 
of the League plants operate at levels 
below the milk shed average. He urged 
a quality program for the entire industry. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture of 
the State of New York spoke on state 
milk control. The three areas which now 
have milk marketing orders were de- 
scribed. It was indicated that possible 


quality standards by rigidly controlling bacteria and 
sanitizing all surfaces with which milk comes in 
contact. 

Simple and easy to handle—winter or summer— 
Lo-Bax kills bacteria almost instantly on contact .. . 
and at amazingly low cost. It dissolves quickly in 
water—hot or cold, hard or soft—to make clear dairy 
rinse solutions. Lo-Bax, with its 50% available chlo- 
rine, is dependable—retains its strength as packed in 
original container. 

Supply all your producers with Lo-Bax this fall 
and winter. You and they will both draw high divi- 

“s dends in quality. Write for full information. 


athieson 


A- superior chlorine bac- 
tericide in granular form 
—packed in 2's-lb. bot- 
tles, 2 doz. to the case; 
and in 14-oz. bottles, 1 
doz. to the case. 


LO-BAX POWDER 

A highly efficient chlorine 
bactericide packed in 28- 
oz. bottles, 1 doz. to the 
case. 


. other areas would be established. 

The Commissioner emphasized the de- 
sirability of reducing control to a mini- 
mum. The progressive work of the state, 
as it relates to the milk industry, was 
reviewed. 


———-2-e 


J. B. BROWDER DIES 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) — John B. 
Browder, 76 years old, president of the 
Browder Ice Cream Company until his 
retirement, died recently in his home. 
He had lived here 50 years. He was a 
member of the Knights of Pythias Lodge, 
and is survived by two sisters and a 
niece. 











THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, W. Y. 
Lo-Bax + Super-Nufos « HTH-15 «+ Dry Ice 


Ver be 

Pah” Carbonic Gas +» Ammonia, Anhydrous & Aqua 

_ Caustic Soda + Soda Ash «+ Bicarbonate of Soda 

Liquid Chlorine + Chiorine Dioxide + PH-Plus 

Synthetic Salt Cake + Sodium Chiorite Products 
. Sodium Methylate 


CHLORINE BACTERICIDE 
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INSTANTANEOUS HEATER 


No objectionable noise, pipe hammering or shak- 
ing pipes with the exclusive “Pressurizer Piston” 
in the PICK INSTANTANEOUS HEATER. 
Acting as a part of the steam injection tube it 
stabilizes injection pressure and automatically 
compensates for changes in heater load. 


“Custom-selected to fit your needs Pick heatersare 
obtainable in 7 sizes with maximum capacities 
ranging from 10 to 200 gallons per minute. Every 
heater is capable of sustained and accurate de- 
livery of any volume from a mere trickle to its 
full capacity. Any temperature within the effective 
range of 40 to 180 degrees Fahrenheit can be in- 


stantly selected and accurately maintained by 
merely changing the setting of the thermostat, 


The versatility of the PICK INSTANTANEOUS 
HEATER fits it for all industrial needs, As a 
PRIMARY HEATER, capable of delivering any 
specified volume of water up to 200 gallons per 
minute. Asa SUPPLEMENTARY HEATER for 
“spot” applications near the point of use, And 
as a BOOSTER HEATER easily installed in the 
discharge line to automatically “boost” and cor- 
rect temperature deficiencies. For complete in- 
formation and specifications write PICK MFG, 
CO., Dept. 1404, West Bend, Wisconsin. 


Wade by PICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 





De Laval “Air Tight” 


Stainless Steel Factory-Size Cream 
Separators and Clarifiers 
Now in Production 


Prior to the war the De Laval Sep- 
arator Company had designed and built 
De Laval “Air-Tight” Factory-Size 
Cream Separators and Milk Clarifiers 
with all parts having contact with the 
product made of stainless steel. Some 
of these stainless steel “Air-Tights” were 
delivered and put into service but the 
critical shortage of stainless steel during 
the war period prevented culmination of 
this new development. 


With stainless steel again available 
the De Laval Separator Company has 
disclosed that production af stainless 
steel “Air-Tight” Separators and Clari- 
fiers has been resumed and is actually 
well advanced at the present time. As 
in the case of the machines built before 
the war, all parts having contact with 
milk or cream are of stainless steel. 


These ultra-modern new machines will 
be ready for delivery within a very short 
time. The first shipments of the new 
stainless steel “Air-Tights” to leave the 
De Laval plant will be No. 192 Separa- 
tors and No. 188 Milk Clarifiers. These 
machines have capacities of 11,000 and 
20,000 Ibs. of milk per hour respectively. 





always on the job — thus the 


Faratron 





to operate 


Lumenite Process Timer 
Controls by electric time switch 
action any process 
fixed intervals. 
seconds or hours. Hand or 
automatic reset. Operates sig- 
nals or controls processes di- 
rectly. Unequalled for blend- 
ing, mixing or heating as timing 
never varies. Ask for descrip- 
tive bulletin. 


requiring 
Available in 


407 S. Dearborn Street 





These Stainless-Steel Fingers 
STOP MILK WASTE 


Just two polished, stainless steel rods — that’s all there 
is in the milk tank, vat, mixer, pasteurizer or kettle. 
Just two rods, yet, with no floats, no moving parts, they 
control or signal when container is full —to prevent 
overflow and waste — and when container is empty to 
prevent damage. Absolutely sanitary — never forgets — 


MILK LEVEL CONTROL 


is the most valuable accessory in any milk plant. 


Operating by electronic action the Faratron can 
be installed to give signals — lights or bells — or 
valves or to start and stop pump 
motors. Easy to install — long life. 


Write for bulletin 451 describing Faratron Elec- 
tronic Milk Level Controls. 








Department 451 


Lumenite Electronic Company 














Faratron Boiler Level Control 


Maintains an exact level of the 


water in any steam _ boiler — 
without attention. Operates by 
On 


fired boilers the Faratron Con- 


electronics. automatically 
trol will stop the fire and give 
warning if water supply should 
fail. Ask for special bulletin. 








%, = Chicago 5, Ill. 

















Deliveries of De Laval stainless stec 
“Air-Tights” in the smaller capacitie 
will follow soon thereafter. 


Full details on stainless steel equippe 
De Laval “Air-Tight” Separators an 
Milk Clarifiers will be announced by th 
De Laval Separator Company nex 
month. 


2 
H. L. ENZELBERGER DIES 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Sales Execu 
tive Killed in Auto Crash 


Herbert L. Enzelberger, sales manage 
of the Food Container Division o 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, died o 
a fractured skull sustained in an automo 
bile accident in Toledo, November 3. 
His wife, Augusta, suffered injuries ii 
the crash, but is recovering. 

A native Toledoan who observed hi 
49th birthday October 31, Mr. Enzel 
berger started his glass industry careei 
with the old Owens Bottle Machine Com 
pany 32 years ago. He began as a sten 
ographer in the Accounting Department 

Later, Mr. Enzelberger became secre- 
tary to William Boshart, then vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of the company. 
Still later he joined the sales division of 
the company and continued in that work 
following the Owens-Illinois merger in 
1929. 

He had a wide acquaintance among 
food packers throughout the country and 
served the industry faithfully and well 
for many years. 

He was an elected director of the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association, 
a member of the Old Guard of the Na- 
tional Canners Association and served on 
the Standardization Committee of the 
National Pickle Packers Association. As 
a representative of Owens-Illinois he was 
also connected with other trade groups. 

Mr. Enzelberger served in the Army 
during World War I. He was a golfing 
enthusiast and a member of Toledo In- 
verness Club, where he made many 
friends outside the company. 

Funeral services were held at Toledo, 
Thursday, November 8, followed by 


burial in Woodlawn Cemetery, Toledo. 
—_—__ 0 —e 


HOLDS CLASS 1 PRICE 


Washington, D. C.—U. S. Departmen! 
of Agriculture has held the producer pric« 
for Class I-A milk in the New York mar 
keting area at $3.70 per hundredweigh 
for the period November 1 throug] 
March 31, 1946. The action, effectiv« 
October 25 when the new fluid mill 
prices were announced, was taken t 
avoid a prospective price drop to $3.5( 
per hundredweight. 

As a result of establishing the $3.7! 
price for Class I-A milk for the period 
operation of the pricing formula in Orde 
27, which would have been used t 
determine this price, has been suspended 
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for maximum 


bottle washing efficiency... 


maximum economy... 
use Solvay Anchor Alkali 


December, 1945 


BOTTLES 
COME CLEAN” 


Everytime 


. .. And no wonder! Solvay Anchor Alkali provides uniform 
strength, each flake carrying the correct ratio of high cleansing 
elements. Actual performance tests prove that Anchor Alkali 
produces brighter, cleaner, sterile bottles 100% of the time. 

Why not count on Anchor Alkali to do an exacting job in 
your plant? Remember . . . because of its high detergent efh- 
ciency, you use less Anchor Alkali. It’s in dustless, flake form— 
dissolves completely, at least 1/, times faster than most other 
alkalies—rinses free—reduces scale formation—and acts as a 
lubricant for moving washer parts. That’s a big combination 
that cuts over-all washing cost! 

SEND IN COUPON TODAY for complete falder which 
tells you how Anchor Alkali is used. 


ee a ee ee a ee ee 


1 SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION, 40 Rector St, New York 6, N.Y. | 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your complete folder describing Anchor Alkali J 
for use in dairies. 


oe 
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Farm Costs Studied 


Cornell Economist Finds Expense of 
Milk Production Nearly Doubled 
During War Period 


Ithaca, N. Y.—The cost of producing 
milk on dairy farms in New York State 
nearly doubled during World War II, a 
Cornell University professor has deter- 
mined. In an address at a special meet- 
ing of delegates of the Eastern Milk Pro- 
ducers Cooperative Association in Syra- 
cuse in November, L. C. Cunningham 
said the average cost on a group of farms 
studied in east-central New York was 
$3.91 a hundred pounds. 


This represents, he pointed out, a 93 
per cent increase during the past 5-year 
period, compared with 1939-40, and was 
due largely to higher farm wages and 
feed prices. 

The Cornell economist said the war- 
time cost reached “the highest level of 
production costs ever experienced by 
New York dairymen despite favorable 
weather for pastures and other feed 
crops and increase in production ef- 


” 


ficiencies 
Dairy Income Comparisons 


Although dairy incomes in 1944-45 
were favorable compared with those of 


previous years, they were not favorable 
when compared with earnings of urban 
workers for the same period, the speaker 
stated, citing these figures: 


“In 1944-45 the average returns per 
hour of labor used in producing milk on 
the dairy farms studies was 54 cents, 
whereas the average hourly earning of 
factory workers in the State were $1.09.” 


Dr. Cunningham said the total cost 
of keeping a cow for the year averaged 
$274, but allowing credit for manure and 
calves produced resulted in a net cost 
of $259. Feed made up 50 per cent and 
labor 29 per cent of the total cost of milk 
production. 


All Costs Sharply Up 


Cow feed, according to the study av- 
eraged $59 a ton in 1944-45, as compared 
with $36 a ton five years earlier. And 
farm wages almost doubled, despite a 
decline in quality of hired help. 


Farms covered in the study are con- 
sidered representative of commercial 
dairy farms generally in the state. Aver- 
age size of herd on the 107 farms was 
22 cows, and the average rate of milk 
production was 6,605 pounds per cow. 

Dr. Cunningham told the delegates 
that feed prices during the ensuing 


BUY U. S. VICTORY BONDS : 


winter months are not likely to decline, 
and he said that “feed grain supplies i 
the United States appear to be barely 
adequate to carry the anticipated live- 
stock numbers at prevailing high feed 
rates.” He added that protein feeds are 
definitely short of demand at their pres- 
ent ceiling prices. 





JOHNSTON APPOINTS WARD 


Appointment of Harold W. Ward to 
a special sales service post with the 
Robert A. Johnston Company chocolate 
and cocoa division,, has been announced 
by William G. Man- 
schot, manager of the 
division. 

Mr. Ward has re- 
cently returned from 
the Merchant Marine, 
serving as Lieutenant 
Senior Grade in the 
Atlantic, Pacific and 
Mediterranean. He 
will work on promo- 
tion of all products of 
the division. His headquarters will be 
located at the Robert A. Johnston general 
administrative office in Milwaukee. 

Prior to entering the Merchant Marine, 
Mr. Ward was manager of the southern 
division for the chocolate and cocoa 
division, and is widely known throughout 
the South. 


Harold W. Ward 
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* | Thatcher I- SQUARE 
milk bottle is a 





; 3-way Space-Maker 


x - & = 2 ee IN THE DAIRY 

4 ee ‘ 3 cases of Thatcher T-Square milk bottles in 
e cam bce tom the space formerly filled by 2 old-style cases. 
)- i 4 r ea. MBs se" Carry the progression a bit further and 
of “i aoe watch your storage space increase ... 3 
e , cases of Thatcher T-Square bottles in the 
a place of two old style ... 6 in the place of 
>, 4..9 in the place of 6. Worth saving, isn’t it? 
n 


a 


= TIAw IN THE TRUCKS 


Thatcher T-Square milk bottles make a big 
difference in case load per delivery truck. Up 
to 63% more cases per truck! Greater de- 
livery truck capacity .. faster deliveries .. 
fewer return trips ... lighter weight per case 
assuring faster handling and less fatigue. 








IN THE HOME 


The new Thatcher T-Square milk bottle ban- 
ishes home relrigerator “cares”. . . a space- 
maker where space is at a premium. It's easy 
to handle, easy to store — a favorite with 
Mrs. Housewife. Surveys prove that con- 
sumers want the Thatcher T-Square milk 
bottle — greatly prefer it to the old style 
round bottle. 


nae Prat recone THATORER 


in your community MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


The development of machinery and equipment for T-Square milk bottle handling has been retarded due to present conditions. Our 
daily output is limited, but we expect to be able to handle new T-Square conversion orders in quantity in the near future. 








Using Our Separator 


Items of Interest Skimmed From 
Here and There 


Expansion Valve . 


ENNEY ENGINEERING, Inc., 
Newark 5, N. J., manufacturers of 
temperatures and humidity control 
equipment, has announced a new ther- 
mostatic expansion valve for regulating 
refrigerant flow into an evaporator. The 
new valve is designed for standard com- 
mercial use, such as air conditioning, 
display cases, refrigerator boxes, etc. 
The valve can be taken apart and re- 
assembled easily for cleaning. A number 
of other features are claimed for this 























new valve, which has been so engineered 
as to overcome certain previously en- 
countered expansion valve disadvantages. 

With this new valve, the use of an 
external equalizer is unnecessary, as 
compensation for pressure drop in evap- 
orator or distributor has been designed 
right into the valve itself. There’s no 
sticking or binding as no stem packing 
is required. Novel needle and seat de- 
sign assure positive closure. 


Firebaugh Special 
HE FIRST PREVIEW of the Fire- 
baugh Special was staged at the 
Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los An- 
geles, during the Southern California 
Industrial Exposition. 
This three-wheeled truck manufac- 
tured by Toolcraft Mfg. Co., Huntington 
Park, Cal., is claimed to be an important 


contribution to low cost delivery. It 
handles half-ton pay loads of 23 cubic 
feet and is capable of traveling 35 miles 
per hour. Gasoline consumption tests 
show 60 miles per gallon and fluid drive 


makes it extremely simple to operate. 
Even more important is the fact that this 
motor is so designed as to use standard 
automobile parts, which may be easily 
replaced from stocks of Ford, Chevrolet 
and Bendix dealers. 


Because of the fluid drive principle, 
there are no gears to shift and all speeds 
are governed by a foot throttle. Internal 
expanding brakes give a wide safety stop- 
ping margin and the low center of gravity 
assures constant balance. 


Powered by a two-cylinder, four cycle, 
air cooled motor,-this machine develops 
eight and one-half horse power. The 
engine has dual carburation, valves in 
head, Timken front and rear main bear- 
ings, cast iron pistons, cast iron cylinders 
and bronze alloy connecting rods. 


The Firebaugh Special weighs ap- 
proximately 600 pounds, is 92 inches 
long, 50-inches wide, 66 inch wheel base 
and a turning radius of 14 feet. 


Electric Lift Truck 
N] peat ADDED to the Yale line of 


products and materials handling 
machinery is the Worksaver elec- 
tric truck. With power for lifting and 
power for travel, relieves its operator 
of all physical strain. Compact and eas- 
ily controlled, it can be maneuvered in 


congested areas, along narrow passages, 
and around sharp corners without waste 
of time or effort. 


The Worksaver actually reduces ma- 
terials handling to little more than a 
strolling and steering operation. A man 
or woman operator can pick up and 
“walk off” with loads up to 3 tons merely 
by using finger-tip pressure on dual cam 
controls located immediately beneath 
the hand bar-grip. These controls are 
designed so that when finger pressure is 
released, they return to neutral—cut off 
the power. Two forward and two reverse 
speeds are provided. 

‘When a load is deposited, a special 
type of hydraulic release check cushions 
the descent, thus protecting load, floor, 
and operator. 


eo 


The Worksaver is illustrated and de- 
scribed in a new catalog which will be 
sent on request to The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, 4530 Tacony 
St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


pH Meter 


NEWCOMER in the pH meter 

field is announced by the Macbeth 

Corporation of New York with the 
introduction of the Macbeth Line-oper- 
ated pH meter. An announcement states 
that the extreme. simplicity of operation 
of this meter makes possible the use of 
adequate pH control in many operations, 
which up to the present time is not per- 
formed due to the high cost and com- 
plexity of existing pH meters. 


This meter can be used by workmen, 





LEEPFEL scotcH MARINE BOILER 


Universally accepted and used as the Ideal Boiler for MILK PLANTS 
where Economical Service, High Efficiencies and Lowest Maintenance 


Costs are required. 


Built in sizes 6 to 250 H.P., to comply with the A.S.M.E. Boiler Code 


and all State Boiler Laws. 


Splendidly adapted for firing with COAL (hand fired, or with the specially 
designed LEFFEL STOKER) OIL, GAS and WOOD. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: By reason of the Oil and Gas Emergency Regulations and the 


Priority Situation, we are in position to furnish complete Grate Assemblies for con- 
verting Oil and Gas fired Boilers to hand fired, Coal Burning Units—also can supply 


repair and replacement parts for all 


sizes 


of Leffel Scotch Marine Boilers. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL GCO., Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


See Additional Leffel Boiler Ad on Page 498 


Dept. MK 
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“ | Printed Patapar milk can covers 


ma- 


* give you double service 
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de- Milk can gasket covers of Patapar* Vegetable Parchment 


be 
me 
ny 


make lids of cans fit snugly. They prevent leakage and 
er keep out dirt, dust and germs. 
Printed Patapar covers dress up the cans. And they 


show at a glance who the shipper 


on ER ge EE Te 
of 
ox A FEW OF PATAPAR’S _ is and what's in each can. 
OTHER USES Patapar has just the right qualities 
i Butter wrappers 
” Tub liners & circles for the job. It is strong when wet. It 


Printer box liners 

Milk bottle hoods resists fats and grease. It is sanitary, 
Cheese wrappers & liners 

Bulk corrugated box liners odorless, tasteless. 


yey, pee ge oe *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company « Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment Since 1885 
WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
- BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. - 111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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and assistant technicians as well as chem- 

ists. It possesses exclusive unique fea- 
tures that reduce the minimum experi- 
ence necessary for obtaining pH read- 
ings. Only one control in addition to 
.the electrode switch is used, greatly in- 
creasing the number and type of workers 
who can easily operate it. pH values 
are read directly on the scale in .1 units 
over the full range of 0-14 pH. 

Since no batteries whatsoever are 
used, the meter can be left on continu- 
ously. A bulletin describing this meter 
may be secured from the company direct. 


Liquid Cooler 

IAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 

N announces a new liquid cooler that 

furnishes refrigerated cooling water 

or any aqueous solution for industrial 

uses, especially the cooling of water to 

the lowest possible temperature above 

freezing as used in milk plants and other 
food industries. 


.. 
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See tt 
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The method used is to spray the cool- 
ing water over banks of coils in which 
the refrigerant is expanded. The water 
falls into a tank and is recirculated in- 
dependently of the distributing system, 
thereby gaining the closest control over 
temperatures and efficiency in heat trans- 
fer regardless of intermittent cooling op- 
erations or variations from maximum to 
minimum cooling load. 


By means of newly developed coil 
arrangement and design, capacity in- 
creases of 50 to 100 per cent are gained 
over the company’s previous equipment 
in comparable sizes. The result is equip- 


-the 


ment of greater compactness, capacity 
and rapidity of cooling as well as abso- 
lute temperature control. It is possible 
to produce 33 deg. water constantly 
without danger of damage from freezing 
—as the system is cpen and does not de- 
pend for safety on the proper function- 
ing of the back pressure regulating valve. 
To provide temperatures below freezing, 
coolers may be operated with 
Niagara “No Frost” liquid solution. 

This equipment is -manufactured by 
the Niagara Blower Company, 6 E. 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Rubber Aprons 
LIGHT DUTY industrial apron 
which is acid, caustic and water- 
proof is announced by The B. F. 
Goodrich Company. It is double coated 
by the calender method with Ameripol, 
the company’s exclusive type of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Made in two sizes, 29 by 35 inches 
and 34 by 45 inches, it is constructed 
with hemmed edges and attached neck 
and waist tapes. It is suitable for use on 
light assembly and bench work in ma- 
chine shops, tanneries, dairies, chemical 
plants, laboratories and other applica- 
tions where a lightweight garment is 
needed to protect a worker from acid, 
oil, caustic or water. The garment also 
has a very high abrasion resistance. 


Allocate Coolers 
ESPITE a four-fold increase in milk 
B Posse production this year over 
1941 figures, hezvy demands of 
dairymen for coolers has required de- 
velopment of an allocation program by 
Westinghouse officials to assure a fair 
and equal distribution in line with needs 
of respective areas, according to H. F. 
Hildreth, manager of the refrigeration 
specialties department at the East Spring- 
field plant. 
The allocation system was developed 
through a survey made by Westinghouse 
statisticians which included all electri- 


fied dairy farms with five or more cows, 
Mr. Hildreth explained, in order to sup- 








ply coolers where they are most needed 
to protect the nation’s milk supply. 

When war-suspended milk cooler pro- 
duction was resumed in November, 1943, 
the County Farm Rationing Committee 
solved the distribution problem by issuy 
ing priorities, Mr. Hildreth pointed out. 
However, with the disbanding of com- 
mittees, the survey and self-imposed al- 
lotment system became necessary to as- 
sure equitable distribution for dairymen 
throughout the United States. 


Bottle Filling 
A MON-SCHULTE COMPANY of 


Emsworth, Pa., announces a new 

electric automatic high speed 
rotary filling machine that is said to 
possess exceptional features. 

The tank of this filler is equipped 
with an automatic float control and a 
tight cover easily removable for cleaning 
by hand without the use of tools. Filling 
tubes are of patented construction, which 





automatically cut off the flow of liquid 
both at the top in the tank, and also 
at the bottom of the tube. The filling 
range is from 2% to 32 oz. capacity for 
any shaped container. Adjustments are 
quickly and easily made. 


The capacity and filling speed, de- 
pending on the size of the bottle and 
flow of the material, range from 55 to 
160 containers per minute. Automatic 
safety features provide for automatic 
stopping and locking in position should 
anything happen to any one of the con- 
tainers. 

The Asco-Dunn is built in several 
models ranging from small hand oper- 





liness within your own plant. 





It is no accident that more large food processors have 
exclusively adopted the Rex Sanitation method than 


THE REX CORPORATION, 


HOW TO CUT CLEANSING COSTS AS MUCH AS ONE-THIRD 
AND HAVE A PLANT THAT WILL PASS ANY SANITATION TEST 


Whether you operate a dairy, creamery, condensery, 
cheese or ice cream factory, quality begins with clean- 
No matter what skill 
you employ in processing, or what care you use in 
selecting materials, the quality of your finished product 
will suffer if your entire plant and all the equipment 
is not maintained in a sanitary condition. 


individual plant. 
sanitation ill. 


is no obligation. 





all others, because it is based on proved sanitation 
methods and procedure that are unequalled. 


Forward looking executives put sanitation first and 
cost second, yet in hundreds of cases the Rex Sani- 
tation Program has actually reduced the costs as 
much as one-third because it is developed to fit each 
We offer no 


Whether your plant is large or small, you are invited 
to write for details of The Rex Sanitation Plan. There 


Burlington, Iowa 





cure-all fcr every 
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BUILT IN 
CAPACITIES 
of 


2000 GALLONS 
2500 GALLONS 
3000 GALLONS 
3500 GALLONS 
4000 GALLONS 


With or without ver- 
tical circulating coil 








August 6, 1945 
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Stainless Steel 


MILK STORAGE TANK 


From the inside out, here’s what you get in the “SORCO” 
MILK STORAGE TANK: 

—16 gauge stainless steel liner, with all seams arc-welded, 
ground and polished to a smooth sanitary finish. Easy to 
clean! 

—Bottom of tank pitched 6 inches for perfect drainage to a 
2 or 3 inch sanitary outlet. 

—4 inch asphalt insulated walls, jacketed in reinforced 3/16” 
steel. Furnished in white acid and alkali-proof plastic finish. 


EARLY DELIVERY —At present we are in posi- 


tion to make prompt delivery. Write us at once stating 
your requirements and we will quote you. Be sure 


to state whether cooling coil is desired. 
co. 


THE SORENSEN 


4033 23RD AVE.S. Dept. MR MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINNESOTA 


Manufacturers of Sorensen’s Retin, E-P-Buttons, 
and other Dairy Specialties 





ated designs, up to the large rotary high 
speed power operated model. 


Masonry Construction 


NEW BOOKLET, “Corrosion- 
A Besistant Masonry Material and 


Construction Manual,” has just 
been released by the U. S. Stoneware 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Prepared by the engineering staff of 
U. S. Stoneware, this bulletin is full of 
helpful facts and suggestions pertaining 
to materials and construction methods 
for tanks, towers, pumps, floors and 
other masonry construction. 

The U. S. Stoneware Company is of- 
fering the booklet, without cost or obli- 
gation, to engineers and others, interested 
in corrosion-proof masonry, 


Dielectric Moisture Test 


ESCRIBED in the new catalog 
[) issuca by the Burrell Technical 


Supply Company, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa., is an ingenious electronic device 
used for determining the moisture con- 
tent in dehydrated and other food 
products. 


The Dielectric Type Moisture Meter 
is designed for the precise measurement 
of the dielectric property of a test sam- 
ple. It is electronically simple, but ex- 
tremely sensitive. This sensitivity is not 
only the result of a unique electronic 
method but also advantage is taken of 
the fact that the dieelectric constant of 
water is about 80, while that of most 
common substances is less than 10. Thus 
a slight change in moisture content has 
a marked effect in nearly all cases on the 
dielectric constant of a substance. 

The electronic circuit of the instru- 
ment consists simply of two oscillating 
circuits loosely coupled, one at a crystal 
controlled frequency and the other ad- 
justable to this standard. This second 
adjustable circuit includes regeneration 
to combat the power absorption in test 
samples. The frequency of the adjust- 
able circuit can readily be set to a few 


parts in a million. The difference from 
the standard frequency is indicated by 
a tuned beat frequency indicator with 
which a few beats per second are readily 
detected. This is, of course, much more 
convenient than cumbersome earphones. 

In using the instrument a test sample 
weighed into a bakelite cell is placed 
between the two plates of a condenser 
in the adjustable circuit. Then the 


change in capacity is matched by ad- 
justing a calibrated condenser carrying 
the main dial of the instrument. This 
restores the frequency of the circuit to 
that of the standard crystal. The instru- 
ment is calibrated by comparison with 
standard methods and by means of 
tables, instrument readings are readily 
translated into moisture content. 
Internal Plated Pipe 
HE INSIDE of steel pipe can be 
"T electroplated with nickel or other 
metals by means of a new process 
developed by the Bart Manufacturing 
Company. The process is relatively in- 
expensive and is known as the “Bart 
Lectro-Clad Process”. It develops a 
smooth, ductile, pore-free nickel deposit 
fully adherent to the base metal, and it 
can be applied to pipe or tubing up to 
18 inch overall diameter, in random 
lengths approximately 20 feet. Use of 
the Bart Lectro-Clad Process endows 
steel pipe with the corrosion-resistance 
of nickel, while retaining the low cost, 
strength, and fabricating characteristics 
of the former. 


Fittings and pipe line accessories are 
available for complete piping systems. 
Welding and fabricating techniques have 
been fully developed. The internally 
plated pipe can be welded, reduced and 
bent, hot or cold, without destroying any 
portion of the internal lining. In reduc- 
ing tubing by the cold reduction method, 
it is now possible to predetermine the 
actual thickness of the plating through- 
out the entire reduction, because the 
applied metal and the base metal reduce 
in equal ratio. 

Bulletins of information and egineer- 
ing data, now being prepared, will soon 
be available. For information concern- 
ing any specific problem, write the Bart 
Manufacturing Co., 227 Main St., Belle- 
ville, N. J. 

Dairy Conveyors 


NEW §8-page booklet, No. 81, en- 
A titled “Top Performance with 

Standard Dairy Conveyors” has 
just been issued by the Standard Con- 
veyor Company, North St. Paul 9, Min- 
nesota. 

It contains detailed information and 
illustrations of various applications of 
Standard roller, chain, and belt Convey- 
ors; inclined and vertical elevators, milk 
can doors, and boosters for handling 
cases, cans, tubs and cartons containing 
dairy products. 

A copy of this booklet will be sent 
free upon request. 


Corrosion Preventive 


ORROSION OF FLOORS and 
C equipment can now be stopped, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
Wilbur & Williams Company, Park 
Square Building, Boston, Mass. . Strong 
caustics, cleaning agents and the corro- 
sive acids of refrigerants are success- 
fully resisted by a new plasticized resin 
coating, Acid-Causticbond, developed 
by this company. 
Technical data will be sent upon re- 
quest to the Wilbur & Williams Com- 
pany. 





KURLY KATE 


KURLY KATE 


METAL SPONGES 


Designed especially for cleaning all types of 


dairy equipment and utensils. 
or splinter, cut the hands or injure metal or 


Will not rust 


M4341 @ ‘ 
UDA ononge 


plated surfaces. Kurly Kate Metal Sponges 
are fast working, ‘easy to use, and easy to 
keep clean. Made in STAINLESS STEEL, NICKEL 
SILVER and BRONZE. 


KURLY KATE CORPORATION 


2215 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


ORDER FROM 
YOUR JOBBER OR. 
WRITE DIRECT 
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WASHER 
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FOOT CONTROL 


S moother, steadier flow of materials— 


savings in man-hours — more efficient plant 
operations...these time and money saving ad- 
vantages are yours with a DAMROW Convey- 
or System. Gravity or power type. Damrow 
Engineers — experts in making dairy floor SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


space more productive—will lay out a com- > BALL-BEARING ROLLERS 
pact, efficient conveyor system planned for [% Grease fed to bearing race 


your special plant requirements and capacity. ! through hole in the roller bolt 


. hi : forces out dirt and moisture. 
Write for complete information on Damrow Bearings last many years with- 


Custom-built Conveyor Systems. | out replacement. 


DAM ROW amasdied : ne Company 


Please send us complete details on Damrow 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE Conveyor Systems. 
DAIRY INDUSTRY Firm 





Aad 


AGGE 
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NLY an expert can tell them from paste— 


or from those lesser gems which so closely 
resemble them. 


So, when you stock up with milk-closure gaskets, 
be certain they're genuine Seal-Leaks. Cut auto- 
matically by the millions. Exact to size and thickness. In 
daily use in the most particular milk plants; and a coast-to- 
coast Jobber hook-up that can’t be beaten. 


In every conceivable size and shape. Your Jobber 
carries the commonest sizes; but he’ll order special shapes and thick- 
nesses in a hurry, 


Ask your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by name. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, iNC. 
Beaver Falls, New York, U.S. A. 





Fly Population Reduced 


Remarkable Cut in Numbers in Dairy Barns Throug» 
DDT Spray in Tests at Walker-Gordon Farm 


SPECIAL DDT campaign intended to reveal its efficacy 
A to the dairy industry against barn flies has been con- 

pleted at the Walker-Gordon Certified Milk Farm et 
Plainsboro, N. J., with results considered as “phenomenal.” 


The tests, arranged by Geigy Co., Inc., of New York div- 
sion of the Swiss dyestuff house that originated the DDT in- 
secticides, and Henry W. Jeffers, Sr., president of the Walker- 
Gorden Laboratory Co., were conducted by Dr. John C. 
Matthysse, Geigy entomologist. 


Walker-Gordon was selected for the tests because of it 
continuous scientific treatment of all phases of operation, and 
because of the extensiveness of its plant and size of cow popu- 


The well groomed cows seem interested in the spraying procedure in 
this Walker-Gordon barn. 


lation. The Walker-Gordon herd comprises some 1,500 cows 
in 33 similar barns. Tests extended also to several barns on 
farms outside of the plant, which were part of the Walker- 
Gordon set-up. 


In many instances dairymen have found that the annoy- 
ance of flies resulted in reduced milk production. The ex- 
periments, regarded as of highest importance to the dairy 
industry, established that in the North two sprayings a year 
will give effective control of flies in barns. 


It was found that 21 sprayed barns became relatively fly- 
free at once, a reduction of 70 to 80 per cent in the fly popu- 
lation still being noted 20 days after application. “In 30 days 
the comparison was outstanding,” said the report, “averaging 
from 0.1 to 0.5 flies on 10 cows in sprayed barns to 16 on 10 
cows in unsprayed barns, a reduction of from 97 to 99 per 
cent. At 85 days there was no difference; the spray deposit: 
were no longer effective.” 


Dr. Matthysse found that “there is far too much movement 
of flies among open barns in a small area to detect differences. 
other than simply control in sprayed barns versus no contro! 
in unsprayed barns.” 

Various types at different strength of Neocid, a Geigy DDT 
insecticide, were applied. There were no differences between 
formulations at any given dosage level. 

High Controls Achieved 


“High control was achieved” on two outlying unit farms 
used to keep dry and young stock. The report continued: 
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“Where hundreds of flies were counted on posts, feed bags 
and wall areas in unsprayed barns, there were usually less 
than 5 on any similar areas in sprayed barns, This difference 
held true for 34 days. At 57 days, the differences were not as 
great, but the sprayed barns still had far fewer flies. 


The Walker-Gordon milk plant was completely sprayed 
May 2 with a Neocid preparation at the rate of two pounds 
of DDT per one hundred gallons of water. On June 19—48 
days after this spraying— a few flies were present up to a 
maximum of 11 in one room and a total of 81 in 11 areas in 
the rotolactor building. The second spray was applied on 
August 3 consisting of four pounds of DDT per one hundred 
gallons of water. This spray again reduced the flies to an 
almost zero population. 


Immediate Drop Phenomenal 


“From July 31 to August 2 the whole Walker-Gordon 
farm and 6 outlying unit farms were sprayed, using Neocid 
composition (4 Ibs. DDT per 100 gallons). The immediate 
drop in fly population was phenomenal. The barn buildings 
averaged 104 flies on 10 cows on July 26 before spraying. On 
August 3, from 1 to 3 days after spraying, there were only 2 
flies per 10 cows average throughout the barns, a reduction 
of 98 per cent. The fly population never during the season 
built back up anywhere near the July 26 population. Without 
spraying the population normally increases rapidly during the 
summer reaching a peak in September, then dropping after 
frost. 


Applying the spray at the southern end of one of Walker-Gordon’s 
cow stables where the most perfect possible sanitation prevails. 


“On September 19, 41 days after spraying, the population 
averaged only 39 flies on 10 cows. This means less than 4 
flies per cow where in past years with no DDT used there 
were hundreds. On October 3, after a frost the population 
was reduced to 5 flies on 10 cows, and thereafter decreased to 
zero by the onset of winter. Thus again it is evident that 2 
sprayings a year will reduce fly populations to insignificance 
in the North. The management of the Walker-Gordon Farms 
were thoroughly satisfied. 


“At the time of the second spraying (August 2) a number 
of accessory barns were also sprayed. This spraying immedi- 
ately reduced the fly population to practically zero and kept 
it low for the balance of the season. 


“The rapidity of the spraying operation is quite apparent 
from the fact that 31 barns and 1,550 cows were sprayed in 
six hours. Approximately 1,500 gallons of spray solution were 
applied. An orchard sprayer with a 400 gallon tank and two 
leads of hose were utilized. 
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M. arlin Firearms In- 
dustrial Division brings to 
Dairies a Tested and Tail- 
ored Method of Improving 
Daily Contacts between 
Employees and the Public. 


Today, more than ever before, Management 
needs to communicate its aims, policies, problems 
and leadership to its workers in a manner which 
will be favorably received and acted upon con- 
structively. 


Leading Milk Distributing chains and individual 
Dairies coast-to-coast are profitably using the 
medium supplied by Marlin to secure both of these 
desired objectives. Some of the Dairies using this 
service are: 


ARDEN FARMS 
Los Angeles 
BELLBROOK DAIRIES 
San Francisco 
BORDEN COMPANY 
Chicago 
BROOKSIDE DAIRIES 
Waterbury 


GOOD HUMOR ICE CREAM (3) 

GREEN SPRING DAIRY 
Baltimore 

LAKE VALLEY FARM PROD, 
Chicago 

LOUISIANA CREAMERY 
Baton Rouge 

CHESTNUT FARMS NEW HAVEN DAIRY 
Washington New Haven 

CLOAVERLAND DAIRY PROD. A. C., PETERSEN FARMS 
New Orleans West Hartford 


CROWN CITY DAIRY QUALITEE DAIRY PROD. 
Pasadena San Diego 


DAIRY COOPERATIVE ASSN. RICHMOND DAIRY 
Portland Richmond 


GENERAL ICE CREAM CORP. SOUTHERN DAIRIBES (14) 


North Abington TENNESSEE DAIRIES 
GOLDEN STATE COMPANY (18) Dallas 


For Complete Details write 


DAIRY SECTION 


Mh 4 / 
MHL UIE 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
90 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 





| YoU GET A 

| Double Guarantee 

‘with "TOPS-ALL" 
BOTTLE CAPS 


Sea, 





We guarantee “TOPS-ALL” Caps... your 
favorite jobber guarantees “TOPS-ALL” 
caps... that’s why leading jobbers every- 
where sell “TOPS-ALL” the BETTER 
Bottle Caps. 


ROBERT S. LEONARD CO. 


3 FACTORIES 
MINNEAPOLIS e KANSAS CITY, MO. e DALLAS 





YOUR 
BUSTED 
FLOORS 


CLEVE-0-CEMENT 


Gives You Quick Easy Repairs 


Cleve-O-Cement is unlike any other patching material you 


ever used. Not an asphalt emulsion. Simple and easy to 
prepare, no special tools necessary. It sets hard overnight. 
Bonds perfectly and will outlast ordinary cement. Has a 
smooth, non-porous, non-slip surface. Twenty-eight times 
harder than ordinary cement. Unaffected by water, steam, 
heat, cold or lactic acid. Excellent for refrigerators, cooling 
and pasteurizing rooms. Will not crack, dust or crumble. 
May be applied to wet or dry floors. 


Send for Bulletin and Information. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9100 RENO AVENUE CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
492 | 





Example of Efficiency 


“One of the outlying farms presented a good example of 
DDT efficiency. This farm was used as a control for the first 
spraying, so that it was untreated and flies built up to high 
populations that were extremely annoying. On June 5 counts 
showed 160 flies on 5 windows, 100 on a manure car track, 
144 on 8 posts. The barns were sprayed August 2 and the 
population reduced almost to zero. On September 19, 48 
days after spraying, the population had still not built up to 
any significant number. The same 8 posts had only 15 flies rest- 
ing on them, and the windows only 9 flies, a reduction of 90 to 
94 per cent.” 


Fly control contributed a great deal to the general sanita- 
tion picture. Discoloration due to fly specks on walls, ceilings, 
fixtures, etc., normally require considerable outlay of time 
and money to remove. This expenditure was reduced to a 
minimum. Further, flies are known carriers of bacteria and 
other micro-organisms and hence a reduction in fly population 
serves to reduce their spread. 


Another benefit from the fly control program,—there was 
not a single case of “pink eye” (a fly borne disease of cattle) 
in the milking herd all summer. During past seasons there 
have been numerous cases of “pink eye” with milk production 
of affected cows being seriously reduced. During 1945 the 
only infections observed among cattle that were brought in 
from the outside and had contracted the disease before enter- 
ing the herd. 

Recommendations to Dairymen 


As a result of the work at the Walker-Gordon farm, the 
following conclusions were reached and those recommenda- 
tions are being made by Geigy to dairymen: 


DDT is not a substitute for farm sanitation. Continue 
manure disposal practices. 


Use Neocid BASO (wettable powder) at the rate of 8 
to 10 pounds per 100 gallons of water. 


Make application to walls, ceilings, posts, etc., at the 
rate of 1 gallon for every 200-250 sq. ft. of surface. 


Use a power sprayer such as an orchard sprayer or 
power whitewashing unit. A three or four nozzle broom 
type gun with No. 3 discs is preferable. 


In the. latitude of New Jersey and Pennsylvania and 
North, make the first application when the flies just 
appear, usually in May, and the second application 
between July 15 and August 1. 


‘Red Cross’€anteen at LaGuardia 





AMERICAN RED CROSS PHOTO BY WES HAYNES. 
LaGuardia Field, Queens, N. ¥.—Incoming and outgoing Army per- 
sounel are able to get a quick free meal in the American Red Cross 
canteen at LaGuardia Field, N. Y. Volunteer workers from the Central 
Queens Chapter of the American Red Cross staff the canteen 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. 
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New Creamery Package Addition 


Work Is Progressing in Erecting Enlarged Plant in Lake 
Mills, Wisconsin — Ground Breaking Ceremony 


Work is progressing rapidly on a modern daylight steel 
and concrete addition to the Lake Mills, Wis., plant of The 
Creamery Package Manufacturing Company. According to 
engineers in charge of construction, the new building will be 
equipped and ready for operation by April of 1946. 


According to George E. Wallis, president and general 
manager of the company, addition of the new building will 
greatly increase the production facilities of the Lake Mills 
plant. He further pointed out that the plans include the in- 
stallation of the latest type of welding and fabricating ma- 
chinery plus many other modern improvements of advanced 
design which will result in improved quality of workmanship 
as well as larger output. 


Ground breaking ceremonies for the new addition, which 
took place October 26, were attended by two special guests 
from London, England, as well as the president and officials 


George E. Wallis, president and general manager of The Creamery 
Package Manufacturing Company, breaks ground for addition te the 
firm’s Lake Mills, Wis., plant on October 26th. Attending the ceremonies 
were: Left to right: 0. E. Stone, G. M. -Chantrey, D. C. North, Geo. 
Cross, G. E. Wallis, G. W. Putnam, R. V. Thomas, I. R. Hippenmeyer, 
Fred Boettcher, J. B. McCabe, Geo. Grunow, G. E. Weist. 


of the Chicago offices. President Wallis spaded the first shovel 
of dirt. 

Others who participated personally in the ceremonies 
were G. W. Putnam, Vice-President; R. V. Thomas, Director 
of Factories; I. R. Hippenmeyer, Lake Mills Factory Manager; 
O. E. Stone, assistant Factory Manager; F. Boettcher, Plant 
Superintendent; G. Cross, President of the Union; G. Grunow, 
Member, Lake Mills City Council and Foreman in Factory; 
G. E. Weist, General Factories Engineer, and J. B. McCabe, 
Chief Draftsman, Development and Research Department, 
Chicago. 

The special guests from London were D. C. North, Man- 
aging Director, The Creamery Package Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ltd., London, England and G. M. Chantrey, a Director 
of the London affiliate. 

Among the products to be produced at the new Lake 
Mills plant are the CP Wizard Cold-Storage tanks, CP Cylin- 
drical storage tanks, CP Model B and Pacemaker pasteurizers 
and Wizard Multi-Process pasteurizers. Other well known CP 
products which will be produced in greater capacity at the 
new plant are CP Bantam, CP Junior and CP Style “C” Soaker 
bottle washers, CP can washers, CP flavoring tanks and CP 
cheese vats. 

A superintendent’s office, time study office, and a modern 
and fully-equipped first aid room, together with toilets, show- 
ers, and locker rooms, will be located in the east wing adjacent 
the present factory building. 

A modern lighting system which will give 30-foot candles 
of illumination at working levels is another of the numerous 
improvements planned for the new plant. 
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If you use steam 


get the facts on 


CYCLOTHERM 


Make 4 connections then 
put Cyclotherm to work 


Oil-Fired Unit 


Fully automatic, oil or gas fired— 
ready to operate on arrival 


Cyclotherm Steam Generators range in size 
from 5 to 200 HP with pressure from 15 to 
200 psi—all available without priority for 
fast delivery. 


Your Wb can be ia fall opération - 
within a few hours after arrivdlaJIt comes to 
you a completely assembled single-packaged 
unit, takes little floor space or headroom, and 
requires ‘no special base or stacks 


Cyclothérm has won a war yeéteran’s repu- 
tation, Thousands ofcompletely self-contained, 
automatic, oil or gas fired Cyclotherm war 
units served throughout the world with the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 


Post-war Cyclotherms are designed on the 
same unique principles of combustion that 
served the armed services with top efficiency 
while holding operating and maintenance 
costs to a minimum. The same engineering 
“know how” that was built into war Cyclo- 
therms is going into your Cyclotherm. . 


If you will send us your address we'll get 
all the facts before you—quickly. 6 


CYCLOTHERM CORPORATION, BOX 305 
90 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


pn ties’ i 
Son woe nigteclentapdgaleema A kdb oS 
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NEW SOLDERING FLUX 
FOR STAINLESS STEEL 


CLEANS * REMOVES DIRT * FLUXES 


This amazing new flux can be applied directly to a wet, dry, 
or oily stainless steel surface without pre-cleaning with 
acid. Simply dab on with a brush; no other work or 
preparation needed. Won’t run off vertical surfaces. Non- 
injurious to the metal. Tri-Flux is fast, thorough, and 
economical — a valuble time saver because it does three 
jobs in one. 

One of the largest manufacturers of dairy machinery writes: 
‘“‘The two sample bottles of No. 5 Tri-Flux for stainless steel 
and monel metal only are the best we have had for fluxing 
stainless steel to date. The solder flows freely and the 
black discoloration left from regular acid is eliminated, 
leaving a cleaner looking job. Our purchase order for a 
supply of this is being forwarded.’’ 

Send for free trial sample and you'll never again be 
without Tri-Flux No. 5. 


Manufactured only by 


THE WOLFE-KOTE CO. 


SHEBOYGAN WISCONSIN 





IT’S GOT TO BE GOOD 


The public expects milk to be fresh, sweet, clean . . . pure. 
One of the essentials in producing top quality milk is clean, 
sweet, sanitary containers. 

You are assured of these when you use the kind of cans that 
SOLAR-STURGES makes . . bright, shining ones with smooth 
surfaces and a durable coating of tin . . . easy to keep clean. 
They last a long time, too; therefore the cost per trip is low. 
When you need new cans, be sure to get SOLAR-STURGES brand — 
easily identified by the name SOLAR on the handles. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK ILLINOIS 
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Veteran Reemployment Program 
Supplee-Wills-Jones Develops Coordinated Program fo: 


Returning Service Members 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Company i 
absorbing into its organization returning servicemen an 
women without drastic displacement of present personne! 
under a broad, comprehensive Veteran’s Reemployment Pro 
gram developed in the past year. About 50 of Supplee’s 50‘ 
service people already are back on the job, and many mor 
are preparing to return. 


In a statement given to all its employees, Supplee an- 
nounced it was committed to this policy: “The Company wil 
live up to its legal obligations to rehire permanent employee 
who entered the armed services of the United States or the 
Merchant Marine. In addition, it will assume as its mora! 


obligation the reemployment, as far as practicable, of former 


temporary employees who entered the armed services of the 
United States, employees who left the company to serve in 
the armed services of the allied nations or in the American 
Red Cross, and its share of other veterans who return to 
civilian life without reemployment rights in other companies.” 


Putting such a policy into effect required the establish- 
ment of procedures for orderly reinstatement and vocational 
adjustments, the development of full understanding of the 
procedures by executives and supervisors, and the establish- 
ment and maintenance of running manpower inventories which 
give a continual appraisal for coordinating hirings with a 
minimum dislocation of working forces. 


One running inventory lists jobs available and how shifts 
can be made. Another, used in conjunction with the first, has 
detailed information on returning veterans’ capabilities, show- 
ing not only their experience before they went to war but also 
information on additional training they obtained in the armed 
forces. All returning employees are granted time to take ad- 
vantage of educational opportunities available under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. 





Costa Rica Milk Vendor 


Here, through the courtesy of the Middle America Information 
Bureau, is depicted a means of fresh milk delivery still in use in many 
parts of the world. A far cry from our own motorized equipment. 
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Still another list was prepared for the placement of veterans 
who have sustained injuries. This tabulation describes jobs 
which can be performed while sitting, with one hand, with 
limited or no use of eyes, without hearing, without lifting, 
without exertion and without excitement or work pressure. 





Jersey Cattle Booklet 


Trenton, N. J.—Heralding the Jersey cow and her con- 
tributions to the agriculture of the State, the Jersey Cattle 
Association of New Jersey, with the cooperation of the New 
Jersey Council and the State Department of Agriculture, has 
published a 40-page booklet Jerseys in New Jersey, dealing 
with Jersey cattle and breeders in the Garden State. 


The Jersey Cattle Association is the oldest pure-bred 
cattle organization in New Jersey and pioneered in the spon- 
soring of an active program to encourage high production, 
testing and classification of Jersey cattle. Annual shows and 
sales of the breed have been promoted in the State for more 
than 70 years. 


The Jersey breed originated on the Isle of Jersey in the 
English Channel, as did the name of the State of New Jersey. 
Introduction of Jerseys into America dates back to the era 
when sailing vessels brought the animals as “ship’s cows” to 
furnish milk during the voyage to the colonies. Today, Jersey 
cows outrank in numbers all of the dairy breeds in the United 
States and also are noted for the rich butterfat content of their 
milk. 


New Jersey, prior to the wartime curtailment of Channel 
Island importations, has been the gateway through which all 
cattle purchased from the Isle of Jersey passed to other parts 
of the nation. The federal quarantine station at Athenia, near 
Paterson, was the official point of entry for animals brought 
into this country. 


The Jersey Cattle Association will be represented by a 
delegate at the State Agricultural Convention on January 22 
during Farmers’ Week at Trenton. He is delegated to promote 
the interests of all Jersey Cattle breeders. 


The booklet is available upon request to the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





Scene on a British Dairy Farm 


George Casely, farming 50 Devon acres, has increased his milk pro- 
duction during the war, and at the same time has ploughed up for the 
first time a quarter of his acreage. This has been done by himself, his 
wife, and their twin daughters, Sylvia and Joan. The picture shows 
the twins bringing out the milk to be taken by lorry to the local town. 
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MILK DELIVERY IN 
WAR AND PEACE 
(Continued from Page 472) 
the number of wholesale routes operated 
by a greater percentage. 


Increase in Size of Loads 
on Wholesale Routes 


The average quantity of milk delivered- 


per trip by wholesale routes in the New 
York market increased from 1,408 quarts 
in May 1942 to 1,538 quarts in October 
1944,‘ This increase was partially offset 
by a decrease in the quantity of cream 
delivered per trip. The total of milk 
and cream delivered per trip increased 
7 per cent, from 1,500 quarts in May 
1942 to 1,600 in October 1944. The 
increase was greater in the four prin- 
cipal boroughs of New York City 
than in the suburban areas. The larg- 
est firms increased the size of their loads 
more than average in the four boroughs 
but did not do as well as smaller firms 
in the suburban areas. 


Number of Customérs Served 
by Wholesale Routes 


The number of customers served by 
wholesale routes increased from 49,600 
to 51,100, or 3 per cent, between the 
two periods studied. This increase was 
due to the transfer of customers from 
retail routes. The total number of whole- 
sale customers served on retail and 
wholesale routes decreased 10 per cent. 


The. average number of customers 
served per wholesale route decreased 9 
per cent between May 1942 and October 
1944. However, the average quantity 
of milk delivered per customer per route- 
trip increased from 43 quarts to 52 

quarts, or 21 per cent. The larger firms 
‘had a greater decrease in number of cus- 
tomers per route than others firms, but 
they also increased the average size of 
deliveries per customer much more than 
was true of other dealers. 


*Wholesale routes in New York City delivered 
about 4% times as much milk and more than 20 
times as much cream per trip as retail routes, 
during October, 1944. 


Reduction in Mileage 
on Wholesale Routes 

Despite the increase in number of cus- 
tomers served, and an increase in the 
quantity of milk delivered, the vehicle 
mileage involved in wholesale route de- 
livery was reduced by 22 per cent be- 
tween May 1942 and October 1944. The 
average number of miles traveled per 
customer per trip was reduced from 
about one mile to three quarters of a 
mile. The reduction in mileage was rel- 
atively greater in the suburban areas 
than in the four principal boroughs of 
New York City. 


Increase in Quantity 
Delivered per Mile 


The quantity of milk delivered per 
mile of travel was increased from 42 
quarts to 59 quarts, or 42 per cent. The 
gain was 40 per cent in the four prin- 
cipal boroughs of New York City, as 
compared to 76 per cent in the suburban 
areas. In both sections of the market 
the largest firms made much greater 
gains than did the small-volume dealers. 


Dealer Sentiment Concerning Advis- 
ability of Continuing War- 
time Restrictions 


The dealers included in this survey 
were asked to indicate which, if any, 
of the various wartime restrictions they 
felt should be continued in peacetime 
and what methods of insuring continu- 
ation they thought were preferable. Four 
hundred ninety dealers submitted their 
views with respect to these matters, to- 
gether with their reports on route oper- 
ations. These 490 dealers represented 
72 per cent of the total number of deal- 
ers operating in the New York market 
in October 1944. The milk routes of 
these dealers carried 96 per cent of the 
milk delivered in the area at that time. 


Restrictions on Retail 
Route Delivery 


Eighty-six per cent of the retail milk 
distributors favored the continuation of 
every-other-day service to retail custom- 
ers. Only 9 per cent of the dealers 


thought daily service should be resumec 
Of the remaining 5 per cent, some di 
not complete this part of the questior 
naire, and the others were uncertain 
indifferent. 


More than: 98 per cent of the mil 
handled by the entire group of deale:; 
operating retail routes was in the hand 
of those dealers who favored contim 
ation of every-other-day delivery i 
peacetime. Rather insignificant amount 
of milk were handled by the dealers wh 
were opposed to continuation or wh: 
were uncertain or indifferent about it. 


The next most popular measure wa 
the ban on special deliveries. Over thre: 
fourths of the dealers handling 97 pe: 
cent of the milk favored continued re 
striction on such deliveries. Two third: 
or more of the dealers also favored the 
ban on call-backs, the requirement thai 
consumers place their orders in advance 
and the ban on the use of pint bottles 
in the retail trade. Less than one fifth 
of the dealers opposed the continuation 
of each of these practices in peacetime. 


The wartime restriction which received 
the least favorable comment was the ban 
on the sale of heavy cream. This limita- 
tion was removed by the Secretary oi 
Agriculture on September 1, 1945. The 
only other limitation opposed by dealers 
handling more than 10 per cent of the 
milk was the requirement that routes be 
operated during daylight hours. 


Only slightly more than half of the 
dealers who favored continuation of the 
conservation measures offered any sug- 
gestions as to method of insuring contin- 
uance of such practices. 


From one fourth to one fifth of the 
dealers throught the practices they hoped 
would be continued could best be main- 
tained by state regulation. Approxi- 
mately half as many preferred. federal 
regulation. In addition to these dealers, 
another 6 to 9 per cent said that either 
state or federal regulation, or municipal 
regulations, would be most satisfactory, 
making a total of from 36 to 44 per 
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cent who favored some form of public 
regulation. 

The number of dealers favoring state 
regulation did not greatly exceed the 
number favoring federal regulation. How- 
ever, the dealers favoring state regu- 
lation handled a much larger volume of 
milk than those favoring federal regula- 
tion. Only dealers having a small vol- 
ume of milk business favored federal 
regulation. 


Approximately one eighth of the deal- 
ers felt that industry agreements subject 
to government approval would be the 
most satisfactory means of insuring the 
continuation of practices they consid- 
ered desirable. A very small proportion 
thought individual action would be 
satisfactory. 


Restrictions on Wholesale 
Route Delivery 


A large majority of the dealers operat- 
ing wholesale routes favored continuation 
of all wartime restrictions on wholesale 
delivery except the ban on the sale of 
heavy cream. Between 99 and 100 per 
cent of the total volume of milk handled 
by these dealers was in the hands of 
those who preferred to continue the ban 
on Sunday delivery and the ban on the 
return of unsold products from stores. 
The requirement that deposits be charged 
on cases was the only restriction besides 


the ban on heavy cream which was op- 
posed by dealers handling more than a 
very small proportion of the total milk 
volume. 


Regulation by some branch of gov- 
ernment was held to be the best means 
of insuring continuation of wartime re- 
strictions by 38 to 48 per cent of the 
dealers who favored continuance of the 
various measures in peacetime. In gen- 
eral, a larger number of dealers pre- 
ferred state regulation than preferred 
federal regulation. As with the restric- 
tions on retail service, all the firms that 
preferred fereral regulation were in the 
small-volume groups. From 10 to 14 
per cent of the dealers thought that vari- 
ous wartime restrictions on delivery could 
best be maintained by industry agree- 
ment. Maintenance of the economical 
practices by individual action only was 
suggested by an insignificant number of 
dealers. ' 


Most Significant Findings 
of the Study 


The most important facts revealed by 
the study may be summarized as follows: 


1. Less than one fourth of the milk 
distributed in New York City is deliv- 
ered to the homes of consumers. This 
percentage had been decreasing for many 
years prior to the war. During the war 
it remained about constant. 


In the suburban areas, on the other 
hand, more than two thirds of the milk 
is delivered to retail customers. This per- 
centage increased slightly during the 
war. 


2. Three fourths of the milk dealers 
in the New York market sell less than 
1000 quarts of milk daily. However, less 
than 5 per cent of the milk is distributed 
by these small firms. Five dealers sell 
more than 100,000 quarts of milk daily, 
and together they handle about 55 per 
cent of the total volume for the market. 


With free competition between retail 
and wholesale distribution, and with 
hundreds of small distributors (mostly 
self-employed subdealers or peddlers) 
doing business in all parts of the market, 
the public is protected against the de- 
velopment of inefficient monopolies. Yet 
there is sufficient volume in the hands 
of a few large firms to bring the econ- 
omies of large-scale operation, 


8. The largest distributors have the 
largest loads on their retail routes. They 
also have shorter routes than the smaller 
firms and deliver more milk per mile of 
travel. 


The wholesale route loads of the larg- 
est firms are about equal to the average 
for all firms. However, the large firms 
have shorter wholesale routes and de- 





STAINLESS STEEL 


MILK STORAGE TANKS 
for Safe, Clean Storage 


STAINLESS STEEL MILK STORAGE TANKS 


FOR SAFE, CLEAN STORAGE— 


METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS COMPANY has designed 


these Stainless Steel Storage Tanks— especially for the 
dairy industry. Their engineers have consulted with large 
and small producers — and drawn on their own experience — 
in order to develop this tank that incorporates every modern 
and practical feature. They are the most modern develop- 
ment in tanks for your milk storage problems. 


FULLY INSULATED—BUILT TO SERVE LARGE 
OR SMALL DAIRIES EFFICIENTLY— 


Efficient insulation is provided by a layer of the highest 
quality cork board between the Stainless Steel Tank and the 
outer jacket. This insulating material is completely sealed 
against moisture and prorides perfect insulation against any 
temperature changes. Regardless of the size of your plant 
one of these tanks will simplify your milk storage problems. Made in 6 sizer--up to 3,000 gallons. Write for 

LITERATURE and PRICES. 
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liver considerably more milk per mile 
than do the smaller dealers. 


4. Between May 1942 and October 
1944 the efficiency of retail route opera- 
tion in the New York market was greatly 
improved. The average quantity of milk 
delivered per route per day (reflecting 
the daily output per route employee) 


increased about 50 per cent. The mile- 


age of delivery vehicles was reduced 35 
per cent, even though there was an in- 
crease in the number of customers served. 
These gains were brought about mainly 
by wartime economy measures, especially 
every-other-day service to retail custom- 
ers, and the elimination of special de- 
liveries and call-backs. 

Wholesale delivery also became more 
efficient. The elimination of special de- 
liveries and call-backs and discontinuance 
of Sunday deliveries were the principal 
factors contributing to the improvement 
The average gain in size of loads was 
only 7 per cent, but the mileage of de- 
livery vehicles was reduced 22 per cent. 

During this period, the quantity oj 
milk delivered per mile was increased 54 
per cent or retail routes and 42 per cent 
on wholesale routes. 


5. Between October 1933 and May 
1942 the number of retail milk routes in 
the four principal boroughs of New York 
City decreased from 4300 to 2900, a re- 
duction of one third. During that time 
thousands of families discontinued home 
delivery and went to the stores for thei: 


milk. 


When the delivery system was reor- 
ganized for every-other-day service to 
retail customers, the number of retail 
routes was further reduced from 2900 
to 2000. 


The number of wholesale routes has 
about doubled since 1933 — increasing 
from 850 to 1600. Since each wholesale 
route carries more than four times as 
much milk as one retail route, the shift 
from home delivery to store distribution 
has meant fewer jobs for routemen. 

The 


competitive retail 


position of 








routes has been greatly improved by 
every-other-day delivery and other war- 
time economy measures. If these eco- 
nomical practices should be discontinued, 
or the cost of retail delivery increased 
by other causes, further declines in re- 
tail volume and in number of routes are 
probable. 


6. Most of the milk dealers respond- 
ing to the questionnaire favored con- 
tinuation in peacetime of all present re- 
strictions on milk delivery service. Reg- 
ulation of delivery practices by state or 
federal authorities was generally favored 
as the best means to accomplish the 
purpose. 


It should be pointed out, however, 
that the views summarized here were 
expressed by the dealers at a time when 
the country was at the peak of its war 
effort. It may be that too little consid- 
eration was given to the difficulties of 
obtaining compliance with such regula- 
tions in peacetime. 

The success of any program to per- 
petuate the practices which have been 
responsible for the more efficient delivery 
of milk during the war depends upon 
the cooperation of consumers and deliv- 
erymen, as well as distributors. 


—— o—=e 


FARM LABOR WAGES 





Trenton, N. }.—Average wages paid 
by New Jersey farmers during 1945 were 
the highest recorded for the State, ac- 
cording to the New Jersey statistician of 
the USDA. Reports from New Jersey 
farmer-correspondents showed that the 
average yearly wages paid to their work- 
ers has increased practically every month 
since January, 1941. 

October wage rates averaged the high- 
est for any month on record. This fall 
farm laborers have received wages per 
month with board averaging $87.50 per 
month and $4.85 per day. Workers on 
New Jersey farms hired by the month 
and not receiving board were paid rates 
averaging $128 and by the day $5.60 in 


F Buy Victory Bonds 





October. The level of New Jersey fan 
wage rates averaged more than 100 pe 
cent higher in 1945 than in 1941, an 
approximately 8 per cent higher than 
year ago. 

——_e— e ——___ 


NEW POWDER PLANT 





Racine, Wis.—The $200,000 expansio: 
of the Kansasville Creamery of the Pur 
Milk Association of Chicago will be com 
pleted about February 1. It is expectec 
that the new plant will produce abou' 
200,000 pounds of powdered milk daily 


—_———_o—= 0 


APPOINTED MANAGER 





Herb Mierswa has been appointed 
Manager of the Trade Machinery Divi- 
sion of Western Crown Cork & Seal Cor- 
poration and assumed his new duties 
recently. 

Mr. Mierswa has been associated foi 
twenty years with the Crown Cork & 
Seal Company, Inc., in an engineering 





Herb Mierswa 


and sales capacity. His experience with 
the many phases of the beer, beverage, 
dairy and food industries will prove a 
valuable asset to the rapidly expanding 
bottling industries of the west. 

Mr. Mierswa will make his headquart- 
ers at the general offices of the company 
at San Francisco. 








LEFFE 


SCOTCH MARINE 
BOILER «0» STOKER UNITS 


This is the Only Complete, Self Contained, Scotch Marine 


Boiler and Stoker Unit of Its Kind on the Market, Built 


by One Company, and 


Affording the User Undivided 


Responsibility, Greater Efficiency, Increased Capacity, 


Smokeless Combustion. 


Built in Sizes 12 to 250 H.P. 


Our Stoker Adapted for Other Makes of Scotch Boilers. 
THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


See Leffel Stoker Ad on Page 484 
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C-P Still Growing 


Acquires Southern Supply Association 
at Houston, Texas, for Use as Sales 
Branch and Warehouse 


The Creamery Package Mfg. Com- 
pmy, one of the leading dairy supply 
aid equipment manufacturers, have ac- 
cuired the property of the Southern Dairy 
Supply Company at Houston, Texas, 
formerly owned and operated by V. T. 
Mahon. 

According to the 

nnouncement, the 

ewly-acquired 

roperty will be op- 

rated as a Cream- 

ry Package sales 
ranch and ware- 
1ouse. The transac- 

ion with Southern 
Dairy Supply Com- 
any was an out- 

ight purchase and 
included the com- 
yanys entire stock 
equipment, sup- 
plies and warehouse 
facilities. 


a network of 20 sales branches and ware- 
houses serving the entire dairy industry. 
Further strengthening of its position is 
reflected in the recent ground-breaking 
for an important addition to its manufac- 
turing plant at Lake Mills, Wis., one 
of several located at strategic points 
throughout the country. 

Manager of the new Creamery Pack- 
age branch will be Ralph Nultemeier, 
who has previously been attached to the 
Dallas branch as sales engineer. Prior 
to his connection with Creamery Pack- 
age Mr. Nultemeier was a sales manager 


THE cpg 
t REAMERY pa 
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1 ° New branch of Creamery Package Mfg. Company at Houston acquired 
The new move is from Southern Dairy Supply Co. 


in line with the 

policy of President and General Manager 
George E. Wallis to consolidate the com- 
pany’s position in key points throughout 
the south and southwest, beginning with 
the opening recently of the company’s 
branch in Nashville, Tenn. 


Progress in dairying and in dairy prod- 
ucts manufacturing is making rapid 
strides in the south. According to Presi- 
dent Wallis, Creamery Package is deter- 
mined not only to keep abreast of this 
progress, but to lead in the development 
of every type of service that will benefit 
its customers. 


Now Has 20 Branches 


With the purchase of Southern Dairy 
Supply Company, Creamery Package 
Mfg. Company now owns and operates 


for Continental Baking Company. He 
joined Creamery Package in 1941, as 
representative in northwest Texas. In 
January of this year he was made sales 
supervisor of the Dallas branch. 


Mr. Nultemeier has an enviable record 
as a refrigerating and dairy equipment 
engineer and is well qualified by 22 
years’ experience to serve the dairy in- 
dustry in his new territory. 

Overall supervision of the Houston 
branch will be under the direction of 
John B. Heumann, southwest division 
manager, whose headquarters are in 
Dallas. 

Another important new member of the 
Creamery Package family at Houston 
will be V. T. Mahon, former proprietor 


Left to right: V. T. Mahon, former proprie- 

tor of Southern Dairy Supply Co.; John B. 

Heumann, Creamery Package division man- 

ager; Ralph Nultemeier, manager of the new 

Houston branch. 
of Southern Dairy Supply Company who 
has joined the Creamery Package organ- 
ization as special representative. Mr. 
Mahon will continue to maintain his 
headquarters at Houston where he will 
be glad to welcome the many friends he 
has made during his long service in this 
territory. 

_— ee 


COMPANY COOLER RATIONING 


H. F. Hildreth, manager of the re- 
frigeration specialties department at the 
Westinghouse East Springfield plant, an- 
nounced October 31, that despite a heavy 
increase in milk cooler production this 
year over last, heavy demands of dairy- 
men for coolers has necessitated develop- 
ment of an allocation program to assure 


fair and equal distribution. 
————_—_ —__ 


GRADE A ORDINANCES 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Records of H. 
L. Thomasson, milk sanitation consultant 
of the Indiana Board of Health, show 
that only 23 Indiana cities and towns 
have adopted grade A milk ordinances. 
In a few of these the ordinance is not 
being enforced. Gary is the only one of 
the six largest cities that does not have 
Grade A protection. 
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MILK PRODUCERS’ MEET 
(Continued from Page 458) 
the second day’s session of the meeting. 


For fluid milk, A. H. Lauterbach, gen- 
eral manager of Pure Milk Association, 
Chicago, proposed a temporary post-war 
pricing program under which a price floor 
would be placed under butter, cheese, 
dry milk and possibly evaporated milk. 
Fluid milk prices would then be deter- 
mined by bargaining or by state and 
federal orders on the basis of prices paid 
for milk going into manufactured dairy 
products plus premiums varying accord- 
ing to location, supply, competition, and 
sanitary regulations. 


“Federal Milk Marketing Orders have 
won their spurs and are here to stay,” 
Lauterbach predicted. He emphasized 
that producers of dairy products should 
not put all their efforts trying to get 
higher prices but should make an attempt 
to produce better quality dairy products, 
do a more efficient job of producing dairy 
products, and do a more efficient job of 
marketing. 

In non-fat dry milk solids, the indus- 
try is looking to an extensive sales pro- 
gram and the development of new uses 
for milk powder to absorb a war-expand- 
ed capacity, said P. A. Cornelius, Bur- 
lington, Wash., general manager of the 
Skagit County Dairymen’s Association. 

“The butter branch of the dairy indus- 
try has never been severely critical of 
wartime diversions that drained its pro- 
duction,” said G. A. Brown, Portland, 
Oregon, Manager of Interstate Asso- 
ciated Creameries. “Now that the war 
is over we want a revision of government 
pricing policy to re-establish butter in 
its normal balance in the economics of 
agriculture and in the dairy group. There 
is now no reason to continue to discour- 
age the production of churning cream. 


“In areas where churning cream only 
is marketed, in contrast to whole milk, 
butter make continues to shrink in favor 
of a whole list of cash crops that can be 


produced with less labor and greater 
remuneration than churning cream.” 


European Trends Have Reaction Here 


Revoluntary changes in European ag- 
riculture involving increasing govern- 
mental control over land and its use will 
have inevitable repercussions upon Amer- 
ican farmers, is the opinion of Clifford R. 
Hope of Kansas, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the House Agricultural Committee, 
who reported on his foreign observations 
as a member of the House post-war eco- 
nomic study committee. 


American farmers, he added, will have 
to furnish again next year a substantial 
volume of foodstuffs for Europe. With 
large areas stripped of crops and live- 
stock, machinery carried off, and feed 
and fertilizer scarce or non-existent, he 
saw little possibility for normal produc- 
tion in 1946. 


“The great European changes now tak- 
ing place in land ownership, tenure, and 
management seem almost certain to con- 
tinue,” he said. “They will undoubtedly 
affect American farmers. The world is so 
small today and transportation and com- 
munication so rapid and general that we 
cannot escape the effect of major changes 
which take place in any quarter of the 
globe.” 


Co-op Membership Considered 


Integrity is the first requisite for a 
farmer cooperative to possess in order to 
attract members of integrity prescribed 
O. H. Hoffman, Jr., Philadelphia, general 
manager of Inter-State Milk Producers 
Cooperative, in a discussion on member- 
ship building. 


“The average farmer,” Hoffman stress- 
ed, “is a sober, responsible business man 
who can best be appealed to by conduct- 
ing his cooperative effectively. Rabble 
rousing is not to his taste. Information 
and results are what he is interested in 


far more than in propaganda and 
promises.” 
In the direction of integrity, the di- 


rectorate of the cooperative mus! 
united, enthusiastic, business-like | -ad. 
ers in their respective territories, and 
good producers of milk, he contin ied, 
“The management and the office taf 
must likewise be united and equij ped 
efficiently (1) to execute the policies !aid 
out by the directorate; (2) to atten! to 
the routine day-by-day business of the 
cooperative: and (3) to assist the eld 
staff in handling the service probioms 
which arise in the territory.” 


be 





Special Luncheon on Dry Milk: 


Among the special features at the « on- 
vention was a co-op press and pu lic 
relations workers dinner, and the Fed: ra- 
tion’s second national women’s conier- 
ence luncheon at which the princ ple 
topic was the uses of dry milks. 


Harry R. Leonard, St. Paul, presicent 
of the board of the American Dry Milk 
Institute and general manager of the 
Twin City Milk Producers Association, 
pointed out to the latter group that dry 
milk has become one of the most import- 
ant branches of the dairy industry. 


Only by increasing the consumption 
of all milks, including the dry forms, is 
it feasible to meet the goal for milk con- 
sumption established by scientific author- 
ities, reiterated Dr. Ethel Austin Martin, 
director of nutrition service, National 
Dairy Council. 


A woman can do much to improve the 
health of her family by using dry milks, 
in cooking and by serving commercial 
food products made with dry milks. 





DR. THOMAS KELLY DIES 


Dr. Thomas Kelly, who has been as- 
sociated with the Philadelphia Dairy 
Products Company, Scott Powell Divi- 
sion, Philadelphia, as manager of the 
company’s wholesale department, died 
in Philadelphia December 4. 


Dr. Kelly was well known in eastern 
milk circles and among dairy technolo- 
gists. 
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hein DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 


DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


glass-smooth, 
give years and years of 
maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
long life with low steam and power 


Complete details upon request. 
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We tnow your business from h to 


If your business is in the dairy industry, we can solve 
your Operation and Sanitation problems. 

We are now engaged by leading concerns to aid them 
with their expansion programs. For the successful execu- 


wheels in motion. 
ent facilities, we will make rec 


of your products. 
Write us for further details. An inquiry puts you under 


Plant Operation and Sanitation Consultant 


war plans, see us before you put the 
After a careful analysis of your pres- 
tions which will 
maximum efficiency in the production 





A. J. SMITH 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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§ Trucking Association, Inc., 


Appointed Manager 


Hary L. Gormley, Former ODT Of- 
icial, Named to Direct Chicago 
Area Milk Dealers’ Group 


Chicago, Ill.—Harry L. Gormley, for- 
me: ly Regional Director of the Office of 
De'ense Transportation in Chicago, has 
been appointed Executive Secretary of 
Associated Milk Dealers, Inc., a trade 
ass ciation with 75 members in Chicago 
anc suburbs. Headquarters are at 309 
W. Jackson Boulevard. Announcement 
of he appointment was made by S. A. 
Ko takos, president of the association. 
Mr Gormley succeeds Paul Potter, who 
res gned to become an industrial rela- 
tio.s consultant to the dairy trade. This 
ass ciation, organized in 1935, is the 
mesger of existing rival dealer groups 
an'| is regarded as one of the outstanding 
local dairy associations in the country. 
The membership processes and distrib- 
ut's more than ninety per cent of all the 
milk and cream in the Chicago Metro- 
politan Area. 


Mr. Gormley was born and raised in 
New Castle, Pa., and after graduating 
from New Castle Business College, en- 
tered the trucking and warehouse busi- 
ness which he has owned and operated 
all his business life. 


In the early 30s, Mr. Gormley assisted 
in organizing and developing the Penn- 
sylvania Motor Truck Association and has 
served as director, treasurer, secretary, 
president, and other official capacities of 
the association since that time. 


Has Wide Background 


He has served as director of American 
whose head- 
quarters are in Washington, D. C., since 
its inception. He has served in many 
olficial capacities with the Pennsylvania 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
and other State and Civic organizations. 
Mr. Gormley has been active in truck 


industry and trucking association affairs 
for many years, having served as a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania State Code 
Authority for the trucking industry dur- 
ing the days of the National Recovery 
Administration and has been active in 
state and federal legislation relating to 
the trucking industry. 

In April, 1942, Commissioner John L. 
Rogers, Chairman of the Interstate Com- 


Harry Gormley 


merce Commission who was then serving 
as Director of the Division of Motor 
Transport, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, enlisted the services of Mr. Gorm- 
ley, who left his business in the hands 
of his organization, and has since been 
responsible for the Office of Defense 
Transportation organization of twenty- 
seven offices and 700 employees in seven 
Midwestern States. 

He assisted the dairy industry in com- 
plying with Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation regulations as they applied to the 
transportation of dairy products. Under 
his direction, dairy products were trans- 
ported from farm to processing plant 
with the reduction of 30,000,000 miles 
from the mileage required in 1941 for 


Victory Bonds Today 





similar transportation, and in spite of 
many wartime handicaps, dairy products 
moved from farm to processing plant, 
and thence to consumers without seri- 
ous interruption. 

——__o— + 


INDIANA ASSN. OFFICERS 


Morgan of Tip Top Creamery Elected 
President — Committees Appointed 


The following officers and directors of 
the Indiana Dairy Products Association 
for 1945-1946, elected at the recent 
annual meeting held at French Lick are 
as follows: Wm. H. Morgan, President, 
Tip Top Creamery, Vincennes; C. L. 
Witham, Treasurer, Indiana Condensed 
Milk Co., Indianapolis; C. C. Hadley, 
Executive Secretary. 


Members of the Advisory Board are: 
Prof. H. W. Gregory, Purdue University, 
Lafayette (Ex-Officio Member); D. R. 
Kellum, Ballard Ice Cream Co., Indian- 
apolis; W. A. Klepper, Cloverleaf Cream- 
eries, Inc., Huntington; C. T. Kingery, 
Sunshine Farms, Lafayette. 


Auxiliary Divisions consist of the fol- 
lowing committees and members: Qual- 
ity Improvement—L. R. Kells, Chairman, 
Swift & Co., Marion; L. E. East, Secre- 
tary; Sugar Creek Creamery, Indian- 
apolis. 


Butter — F. E. Tyrie, Chairman, 
Schlosser Brothers, Inc., Indianapolis; L. 
E. Ray, Secretary, Ray’s Creamery, 
Logansport. 


Ice Cream—Westcott M. Hanes, Chair- 
man, Bender Ice Cream Co., Richmond; 
H. W. Russell, Secretary, Borden’s Pure 
Milk & Ice Cream Co., Terre Haute. 


Milk Distributors—Edward V. Mitchell, 
The Polk Sanitary Milk Co., Indianap- 
olis; E. T. Eskilson, Secretary, Dixie 
Dairy Co., Gary. 


Milk Products Manufacturers—Lyman 
Langford, Chairman, Armour Creamer- 
ies, Rochester; D. W. Spicer, Secretary, 
Kraft Foods Co., Indianapolis. 
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Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


Phone: Harrison 8688 
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You Can Rustproof 


25 MILK CANS - 


With this Handful of 
SORENSEN’S 


ELECTRO F.P PLATER 
— BUTTONS 


One button to a can is all it takes! Sorensen’s E-P (Electro-Plater) 


Buttons rescue your rusty cans and rustproof your new cans, while 
they are in use. The lactic acid in milk or cream sets up the 
electro-plating action of E-P Buttons which replates rust spots in 


old cans, prevents rust in new cans. 22c¢ a can protects your cans 


from rust, adding many months or even years to their life. Proven 
by years of success—thousands in daily use. Positively no taints or 
off flavors. Order E-P Buttons to-day for ALL your cans—use 
coupon below. 


PUT BUTTON INSIDE COVER 


Where cans are agitated on milk 
route service, users are reporting 
excellent results by putting button 
inside the cover, instead of on 
bottom of can as illustrated. 


TYPICAL 
USERS 


Sanitary Farm Dairies, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Alamito Dairy, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Knudsen Creamery Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Boyden Farmers Creamery, 
Boyden Iowa. 

Lyon County Cry., 
Tracy, Minn. 

Ithaca Dairy Prod. Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

General Ice Cream Corp., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Frank Pilley and Sons, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Northland Milk & 

Ice Cream Co 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bowman Dairy Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Meriden Creamery, 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Twin City Milk Producers, 
St. Paul, 

Turtle Lake Co-op. Cry., 
Turtle Lake, Wis. 


4)! |) 


@ RUST SPOT STARTING 


BS cach 


| 
| 


W REPLATING ACTION 
Minn. NS) 


ji} INSTANTLY SET UP) | 
4 BY E-P BUTTON | | 
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— CROMATIN | 


Adds years to life 4 
of Vats and Tanks 
CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RETIN) 
is 3 TIMES HARDER than ordi- 
nary tin. Comes in powder form 
—jJust mix with water and brush 
en like paint, then heat with blow 
torch. Makes a smooth hard coat- 
ing guaranteed for five years. 
Does not corrode! Stainless! Flavor 
of vat contents not affected. One 
pint can will usually resurface the 

area of a 200 gallon tank. 
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MAIL COUPON 
TO THE 


SORENSEN 60. 


4033 23rd Ave. Se. 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 








(We ship prepaid on Cash or C.O.D. orders) 
boxes Sorensen’s E-P Buttons (25 buttons) @ $5.50 
per box. 


| 

] (0 Check or Money Order enclosed. [J Send C.0.D 
| 
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ill us 2% 
—10 days. 
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Celebrates Eighth Year 


The Consumer Farmer Milk Cooperative held its ‘th 
Annual Meeting at the Russell Sage Foundation on Mond.y, 
November 26, at 8 P.M. The report on operations shov ed 
savings of $27,500 for the year ended September 30. ‘ihe 
co-op., a non-profit, social welfare organization organized in 
1937 by members of welfare, labor and consumer organiza- 
tions in New York City, started milk distribution at wholesale 
only in 1938. Farmers supplying milk were admitted to mem- 
bership, given a share in the earnings and offered represer ta- 
tion on the Board of Directors. 

Consumers qualified for membership by payment of °5c 
in cash or patronage dividend voucher equivalent and purch se 
of a minimum of $5.00 worth of milk within the dividend 
period. The dividend rate of 15c per hundred quarts is col- 
lected by the member by clipping vouchers printed on the 
side panel of each container, returning these to the co-op. 


Steady development was the keynote of the report of 
Meyer Parodneck, president of the cooperative. During the 
co-op.’s eight years of operation $89,496.34 has been declared 
in patronage dividends. 

In the expansion program of the co-op. during the past 
year was the acquisition of a new country plant located in 
the Wallkill Valley at New Paltz, New York. This milk re- 
ceiving and processing plant added to the plants at Belle 
Mead, New Jersey and Tuckerton, Pa. 





Developments in Food Transportation 


Four long strides forward in the world of food soon may 
combine to give the housewife or chef an unlimited choice of 
“fresh in-season” menus, no matter where the food is grown, 
where it is served, or when. 


These developments, reported to the Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association, include: 


1. Plans of major airlines to greatly expand shipments 
of fresh fruits, vegetables and other foods so that they will 
arrive on any market in a matter of hours after they are har- 
vested in any part of America and many parts of the world. 


2. Improved packaging of perishables while fresh includ- 


ing lighter packages for air-borne shipments, on-the-spot “pre- 
packaging” to reduce spoilage, and family-size packaging for 
refrigerated display and self-service in stores. 


3. New type refrigerated display cases for perishables 
in stores, thus keeping “fresh foods fresh” several days longer 
than heretofore has been possible. 


4. Far wider use of new facilities in homes, apartment 
buildings, stores and locker plants for preparing foods for 
freezing, properly freezing them and storing them after frozen 
—thus keeping the “freshness in” for indefinite periods. 





World Cattle Numbers Drop 


There has been a slight decrease in world cattle numbers, 
which now are estimated at 711,000,000 head, two per cent 
less than the 1936-40 average of 723,000,000. 

Further reduction in world cattle numbers during 1945 
is indicated. Direct war damage, requisitioning by invading 
armies, and lack of adequate feed supplies, have been chief 
causes of reduction of world cattle numbers. 


Reports indicate that Russia suffered the highest rate of 
decline among great cattle-producing nations. 


The Philippines show a reduction of sixty-two per cent 
in cattle numbers between 1939 and 1945. 
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RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 15¢ extra to cover return 
postace. The name and dress should be 
ineluded in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 























EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—1000 lb. Electro-Pure Pas- 
teurizer, used less than three years. 600 qt. 
Cherry-Burrell Pasteurizer, inner jacket 
stainless steel. 200 qt. Girton weigh tank. 
Fairbanks beam scale. Thirteen Vendall and 
4 Ideal vending machines. All this equip- 
ment is in very good condition. Borgeson 
Brothers Dairy, 19 Robinson St., Waterbury, 
Conn. 12-M 





REBUILT HOWELL motor with “N” 
starting unit, 2 h.p. single phase for Cherry- 
Burrell bottle washers—4,000 Ibs. Aluminum 
Stamsvick filter—60 gals. Manton-Gaulin 
Homogenizer, bronze head—1% and 2 h.p. 
Freon units for sale. Pilfour Dairy, 
Neshaniec, N. J. 12-M 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Milk plant operator, full di- 
rections and responsibility for operating and 
maintenance, ete., of 1,000 can daily milk 
bottling plant. Night operation. Knowledge 
of machinery and ability to handle men essen- 
tial. Apply 184, care this publication. 

12-M 








EQUIPMENT WANTED — 


WANTED—®5x5 in.—6x6 in —Sx8 in. Am- 
monia Compressor, high speed, good condi- 
tion. Give full particulars. Box 182, care 
this publication. 12-M 








MILK PLANT WANTED > 


VETERAN—Age 28, married, dairy col- 
lege graduate, good practical, responsible 
background. Am interested in buying a small 
fluid milk plant, outright or half-interest. 
Especially interested in producer-distributor 
set up. Location in fair sized city. Box 181, 
care this publication. 











CURD WANTED 


WANTED—Part Skim Curd for the 
Italian Trade. Attractive and Perman- 
ent. Also Fresh Whey Cheese. Addréss 
Box 183, care this publication. 12-M-t.f. 











DAIRY FOR SALE 


FIVE ACRES land all in corral; large 
creamery, capacity 5,000 gallons; large 
dwelling; two routes; truck, eases, bottles; 
barn for 60 cows; two large silos; large 
office ; 90 cows. Mrs. Bernadine Creton, Blue 
sird Dairy, Rt. 5, Box 356, Riverside, Cal. 

12-M 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One 72 in. American Roll 
Drier. In A-1 shape. Amble Creamery Co.. 
Amble, Mich. 12-M 








FOR SALE — 500 gal. Manton Gaulin 
Homogenizer, Model CG, two stage, stainless 
steel head, Internal threads, 15 H.P. motor, 
3 phrase. Karsten Dairies, Inc., 2338 Her- 
many Ave., Bronx 61, N. Y UNderhill 
3-4835. 12-M 

FOR SALE — 200 gallon Wright Two 
Compartment Visco Creamvat; 12 ft. Jen- 
sen Multiple Tube Cooler, SO0O—1 in. White 
Metal Tubes; 10 ft. Cherry Internal Tubu- 
lar Section, 16—1% in. T. C. tubes; 10 ft. 
Cherry ditto with 2 in. T. C. tubes; 8 ft. 
Combination Direct Expansion (Methyl) 
Cooler, 48—1 in. tubes; 12,000 lb. Peerless 
Filters, Glass Coated and Stainless Steel; 
1,000 lb. Two Compartment Tinned Copper 
Weigh Can; 500 gallon Cherry-Burrell 
Nickel Receiving Vat; Rotary Can Washers, 
3 and 6 cans per minute; 200 gallon S. 8S. 
Lined Cheese Vat; No. 30 and No. 90 Motor 
Driven and No. 61 and No. 91 Steam Driven 
De Laval Separators; 4%x6 Davidson 
Bronze plunger pump, variable speed drive; 
Model 60 Mojonnier Vacuum Filler; 4, 6 and 
S Wide Soaker Type Bottle Washers; 1,000 
gallon Pfaudler Vertical Jacketed Glass 
Lined Holding Tank; 2,700 gallon Stainless 
Steel Truck Tank; Bronze Head Homogen- 
izers or Viscolizers ranging in sizes from 50 
to 450 gallon in capacity ; 3 ft. Rogers Cop- 
per Vacuum Pan. Write or wire your re- 
quirements, Lester Kehoe Machinery Cor- 
poration, 1 East 42nd St., New York 17. 
N. Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4616. 12-M 

FOR SALE—Two Pfaudler lo-vat, glass 
lined pasteurizers, 200 gal. capacity; one 
stainless steel inside and outside pasteuriz- 
ing vat, 300 gal. capacity ; one Ultimate cabi- 
net fan type cooler, upper and lower troughs 
and covers stainless steel, 5 wings tinned 
copper; U. 8S. batch freezer brine, SO qt. 
capacity, 10 H.P. motor; one Binks spray 
tower, new, type R-90-C, 6x6x12 ft.; one 
McKinley straightaway can washer with 
cover replacer, 6 to 8 cans per minute; one 
3M gal. glass lined vertical storage tank, 
fair condition; one No. 41 DeLaval steam 
driven separator; two No. 70 DeLaval sep- 
arators with motors in perfect condition; 
one Doering butter printer, 1M pounds per 
hour capacity, complete with table and con- 
veyor, perfect condition; one Popsicle mould 


freezing tank with surge drum, complete, 
capacity 200 doz. per hour; one Union vis- 
colizer 450 to 500 gal. per hour capacity, 
complete with motor and silent chain drive, 
new style bronze head completely removable, 
stainless steel valves, N. Y. C. approved; 
one Creamery Package brine cooler, float and 
surge drum with valves complete, 10 ton 
capacity, 24 tubes, 2 in. diameter, 8 ft. long, 
cooler is 18 in. in diameter, has 7 passes. 
Above items in East. Box 185, care this 
publication. 12-M 





FOR SALE—One 6,000 lb. York short 
time stainless steel pasteurizing system, 
complete ; two 3,000 gallon horizontal tinned 
copper storage tanks; One 1,800 gallon oval 
stainless steel truck tank mounted on Frue- 
hauf Trailer with D 60. International Trac- 
tor, new May 1944; 1,000 lb. Toledo Sus- 
pension Secale; 1,000 lb. Toledo platform 
seale ; 2 compartment nickel weigh can, 1,000 
lb. capacity; 100 gallon single shell nickel- 
lined receiving vat; surface cooler, tinned 
copper, 36 inch tubes, 6 ft. long, 2 sections 
with sliding covers; separator parts steril- 
izer:; 600 lb. single compartment nickel 
weigh can; bottle or can cover sterilizer, 
capacity 500 quart bottles; one 20,000 long 
time holding system, complete with six 300 
gallon Cherry-Burrell spray vats, all con- 
trols, valves and hot water circulating unit; 
stainless steel truck tanks—1700, 1940, 2280, 
2350, 3170, 3200, 3300 gal. capacity; sani- 
tary milk pumps with motors, all sizes; Mil- 
waukee Type “M” bottle filler, stainless steel 
bowl; one Cherry-Burrell 10-valve_ stainless 
steel filler with flat and American Seal Cap- 
pers; 250 gallon C. P. homogenizer, bronze 
head with motor; 400 and 500 gallon New 
York City approved viscolizer and homo- 
genizer, stainless steel; 3,000—% pint cases, 
30 to the case, built pint size for good icing; 
McKinley straightaway can washer with 
cover replacer 6 to 8 per minute, one 8 to 
10, New York City approved; 8 wide rebuilt 
Meyer Dumore bottle washer; C. P. 3 to 4 
per minute Rotary can washer, with motor ; 
200 gallon Oakes & Burger stainless steel 
round pasteurizer; No. 60 DeLaval cream 
separator with motor and extra bowl; 2 No. 
70 DeLaval milk separators, motor driven; 
1 No. 41 DeLaval steam milk separator; 
one 6x6, one 614x6% York, one 6x6 Frick 
Compressors; 50 H.P. upright boiler; 200 
also 100 gallon Cherry-Burrell spray  pas- 
teurizer, stainless steel; two 200 gallon 
Cherry-Burrell spray vats, stainless steel 
inside and outside, complete; Mojonnier 
over-run tester; 1,000 lb. Doering butter 
printer; 500 gallon stainless steel welded 
cheese yat; one 1,200 lb. Vane butter churn, 
practically new, motor driven; one 5x5 Lipp- 
man Compressor complete; 2 Von Gunten 
Milk Filters; one 500 gallon Stainless Steel 
Round GC. P. Multi-process vat; 1—800 gal- 
lon stainless steel C. P. Homogenizer com- 
plete. Sam Edelmann, 321 Broadway, New 


York 7, N. Y. WOrth 2-4975. 12-M 











Now We Can Supply You With 


WRIGHT Combination 


WEIGH CAN AND RECEIVING VAT 


Advanced type of all-welded stainless steel equipment. 


Many Wright 


special features assure extra conveniences and ease of cleaning. Welded 
seams are ground and polished to virtual invisibility. No hard-to-clean 


corners or pockets. 


Special curved strainer prevents splash. Finest 


quality workmanship. Made to fit your own space and scale—platform 
or suspension type—or furnished ¢omplete with scale. 


H. E. WRIGHT CO. ° 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
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MIDDLETON JOINS GIRTON 





Harold R. Middleton has been ap- 
pointed by the Girton Manufacturing 
Company of Millville, Pa., as general 
superintendent of manufacturing. He 
will be located in Millville. Mr. Middle- 
ton enters the dairy industry with twenty- 
four years of experience in machine de- 
sign and production. This experience has 





Harold Middleton 
been in the manufacturing and erection 
of processing equipment as well as in 
the automotive industry where he was at 


for one of the 
units. He is a 


one time plant engineer 
General Motors body 






member of the Pennsylvania Society cf 
Professional Engineers and the Nation:] 
Society of Professional Engineers. 

Mr. Middleton will coordinate the 
tremendously expanded manufacturinz 
facilities of the Girton Manufacturinz 
Company and will use his talents in the 
designing and production of many cf 
the larger items of dairy equipment nov, 
being planned by the company. 





MARKETING AGREEMENT ISSUED 


Washington, D. C.—U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced that the 
milk marketing agreement and order fo° 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul area, becam 
effective November 3. This agreemen 
and order, which were discussed at 
length at a public hearing last May with 
producers and handlers of milk, has been 
approved by cooperative associations rep- 
resenting more than 75 per cent of the 
producers and has also been approved 
by handlers of more than 80 per cen! 
of the total volume of milk distributed 
in the area. The purpose of the program 
is to stabilize milk prices within the mar- 
keting area in accordance with the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act. I! 
has no direct effect on prices paid by con- 
sumers for milk or milk products in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul market. 





DAIRY FIRM INCORPORATED 





Blue Springs, Mo.—Adams Dairy Co. 
here has been incorporated with 1,000 
shares of $100 par value stock. Incorpor- 
ators are Elmer C. Adams, Elmer C. 
Adams, Jr., and Alice $. Adams. 





COMPANY EXPANDS 





The A-1 Bottling Machinery Co. has 
lately moved into a portion of the new 
plant which is being constructed for its 
occupancy on Route 6 at Rockaway, 
N. J., near Dover. Expanding business 
since the organization. was founded i 
1932 has forced its removal three times 
to date into more extensive quarters. The 
building into which it has lately moved 
is the first of three new units. 


The concern manufactures conveyor 
oval chains and split sprockets for the 






































dairy industry. Its founder, J. J. 
Bocchino, has been engaged in work on 
bottling and bottle handling equipment 
since 1922. The concern hold patents 
on the A-1 flexible link, and now has a 
patent pending on split sprockets for 
case conveyors. When started, the or- 


ganization operated entirely within the 
State of New Jersey but it has expanded 
to such a degree that its customers now 
pretty much cover the country. 

The firm’s address is P. O. Box 96 
Dover, N: J., and telephone number i: 
989. 


Dover 
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Box 96 Our Wish for You and Yours at this Christmas Time: May Christ- 
anaes mas at Your House be a Merry One! May the Real Old-Fashioned 
Spirit of Christmas Prevail! May the New Year Bring You Good 





Health and Happiness in Full Measure! 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


—~ 427 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Equipment and Supplies for the Dairy Industry 


FoR F om 
—_ FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 


FOOD FIGHTS 


REVIEW 











What's the other thing we ought to do 
this [Jhristmas ¢ 


or the last four years, the Christ- 
pe phrase “Peace on earth, good 
will to man” has had a pretty hollow, 
bitter ring. 

This year, it won’t. 

And surely, one thing each of us 
will want to do this Christmas is to 
give thanks that peace has finally 
come to us—both peace and victory. 


One other thing we ought to do: 


In our giving, this year, let’s choose 
—first—the kind of gift that helped 
to bring us peace and victory and 
will now help us to enjoy them. 

* 

Victory Bonds take care of the men 
who fought for us—provide money 
to heal them, to give them a fresh 
start in the country they saved. 

Victory Bonds help to insure a 


sound, prosperous country for us all 
to live and work in. 


Victory Bonds mean protection in 
emergencies — and extra cash for 
things we want to do ten years from 


now. * 


Choose—first—the finest gift in 
all the world, this Christmas. 


Give Victory Bonds! 


Give the finest gift of all - VICTORY BONDS! 


American Milk Review 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertiserent prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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With the old faith, renewed hope and determined courage, let us work for a New Year of peace, to be forever 
memorable in the annals of the world, from which may each receive a bounteous return. 


,ongratulations, on a hard job, well done 


* To everyone in the Dairy Industry, 
from farm to final delivery of nature’s 
most nearly perfect food, we are proud 
to extend our congratulations for a hard 
job well done under difficulties far great- 
er than those you serve ever realize. 


Day after day, in sunshine, rain, or 
snow, in torrid summer heat or winter’s 


biting cold, milk has been faithfully de- 
livered. 
AN 


As we approach the de 
Christmas of this world- 
that it will prove a Day 
can long cherish. 


eply significant first 
wide peace, we hope 
whose memories you 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF THE DAIRY 
DIVISION OF OWENS-ILLINOIS 





RE is power, specially packaged for the small 

and medium-size plant—the AMESTEAM 

GENERATOR! A single, compact unit— available 

in a range from 10 to 300 horsepower — it provides 
power, small in cost and large in performance. 

It is simple to install, simple to operate, simple to 

repair... so that it takes a minimum of manpower 


“IRON 
WORKS 


ection of its 
design and manu 
Backed by Ames’ 100 years of experience, it is 
the power package you've been looking for. Write 
or phone today for full information. 








